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PREFACE 


In the proceedings of the five series of our two days’ annual 
inter-university seminars so far published, Parts I and II deal 
with two different subjects have been clubbed together. This 
is not because there is any inseparable connection between the 
two subjects of the first and second days, but because one of 
the two parts would hardly have made a sizable volume in. the 
earlier years. However, with the increasing popularity of the 
seminars, the number of papers contributed to the fifth series 
was more than double the number received five years previously 
for the first. In the series of our seminars held in February, 
1970, the number of papers received for both the days was high 
enough to make it possible to publish Part I (Early Indian 
Indigenous Coins) and Part II (Social Life in Ancient India) 
of the proceedings separately as two volumes. 

The papers have been arranged, as far as practicable, from 
а chronological point of view. АП the papers read at the 
Seminars, however, could not be included in the volumes. 

The proceedings have been drawn up from notes submitted 
by the reporters to whom my sincere thanks are due. In this 
matter, Dr. A. K. Chatterjee and Sm. K. Bajpeyi, Junior 
Rescarch Fellows at the Centre, rendered me considerable help. 
‘The index of the volume has been prepared by Dr. Sm. Juthika 
Maitra, another Junior Research Fellow, and I am extremely 
thankful to her. 





Centre of Advanced Study, Dept. of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, D. C. SikcAR. 
Calcutta University, 51/2, Hazra Road, Director. 
Calcutta-19. August 26, 1970. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 





Morning Session 


The seminar started at 10-30 A. M. when Prof. A. D. 
Pusalker was invited by Prof. D. C Sircar to read his paper 
entitled ‘Some Aspects of Social Life in the Mahabharata’. In it 
Prof. Pusalker discussed some of the interesting features of 
the society depicted in that monumental work. 


Dr. A. К. Chatterjee supported Prof. Pusalker's view that 
polyandry was unusual in the Mahabharata society. Dr. N.N. 
Bhattacharya opined that polyandry was related to promiscuity. 
Dr. Sm. S. Gokhale remarked that the practice of Niyoga re- 
mained a popular custom upto the middle age. Dr. A. К. 
Chatterjee pointed out that there is nothing in the Mahabharata 
to suggest that remarriage of the widows was extensively prac- 
tised among the Aryas. Sri B. P. Mishra drew attention to 
Damayanti's second svayarivara which, in his opinion, was an 
evidence in favour of the existence of widow-murriage. Prof. 
Sircar cited the case of princess Midhavi, who lived with 
several kings one after another in order to bear their children, 
in order to show that the rules of obtaining wives and children 
were rather loose in the society depicted in the Mahabharata. 
Dr. J. Rai felt that there were some contradictions in Prof. 
Pusalker's paper, while Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay was critical of 
its title. 

Dr. Sm. S. Gokhale next read her paper entitled ‘Annabhoga 
as described in the AbAilasitarthacintámasi or Manasollasa', in 
which she enumerated the various kinds of food-preparations 
meant far the king. Dr. А. M. Shastri suggested the readings 
зайка (a variety of rice) and dhosa (for dhosaka) and drew 
attention to an interesting paper on ‘Idli and Dhosà' by Р, К. 
Gode. Dr. Sm. Gokbale was, however, sure about the reading 
dhosaka. Dr. A. N. Lahiri doubted whether ksiraprakara 
could be the sandesa of Bengal, because the latter is not made 
of ksir. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay said that there is a long list of 
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foods and drinks in the Avigavijja. Dr. Shastri referred to the 
Bhojanakutihala in this connection. 

Sm. К. Bajpeyi then read a paper entitled “Women in the 
Early Epigraphs of Mathura’. Аз regards the position of the 
ganika, Dr. D. В. Das thought that courtesans did not always 
enjoy a dignified position in the society. Sm. К. Goswami 
doubted whether donations made by women indicate their 
Significant position in social life. Prof. Sircar remarked that, 
for making costly gifts, women must have been in the posses- 


sion of wealth or in a position to spend money earned by their 
husbands or son: 


Dr. A. К. Chatterjee next read his paper entitled *Misogy- 
nistic Ideas in Ancient Indian Literature’ which dealt with some 
of the derogatory and misogynic remarks about women found 
in early Indian literature. Prof. Sircar commented that the 
passages cited by Dr. Chatterjee might be the utterances of 
prejudiced men. Dr. A. М. Shastri and Dr. Thaplyal remarked 
that there are hundreds of passages in ancient Sanskrit and 
Pali texts which are full of praise for women. Dr. Chatterjee 
replied that he had only dealt with the misogynistic ideas. 
Dr. Sm. P. Niyogi said that Dr. Chatterjee's paper was one- 
sided. Prof. Sircar then remarked that someone could write 
оп the eulogy of the fair sex in early Indian literature. Dr. 
A. N. Lahiri observed that the subordinate position of women 
їп the Indian society is proved by the fact that they lived in 
seclusion. Prof. Sircar observed that there are instances of the 
secluded life of ladies in the royal harem. e.g., the seclusion of 
a princess in the Great Epic, though the Arthatistra refers to 
seclusion of women as a practice even among the common 
people. E. 

Next Prof. T. V. Mahalingam read his papér, entitled 
"Saivism under the Pallavas’. In this paper, Prof. Mahalingam 
reviewed the main features of the Saiva movement during the 
supremacy of the Pallava dynasty. Prof. D. C. Sircar sugges- 
ted that, even though religious lifs may be regarded as an 
aspect of the social life of a people, considering the subject of 
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the seminar, probably the title of the paper could better be 
‘The Saivas in the Society of the Pallava Age’. Sri B. P. 
Mishra said that the Kapilikas referred to by Prof. Mahalingam 
are also prominently mentioned in the Malatimadhava of 
Bhavabhüti, while Dr. A. К. Chatterjee observed that they are 
frequently mentioned in the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva, 
which also refers to human-sacriüices. Prof. D. C. Sircar 
said that the social practices referred to in the Kathasaritsagara 
should not be ascribed to the time of the original author of 
the Brharkatha and, in this connexion, pointed to the legend 
of king Vikramaditya in that work, which must have developed 
many centuries afier Gunadhya. Dr. N. Ahmed observed 
that Muslims are mentioned in Somadeva's work ; but Prof. 
Pusalker and Dr. Chatterjee did not agree with him.» Dr. S. 
Bandyopadhyay pointed out that the worship of Ardbanári- 
$vara was not mentioned by Prof. Mabalingam. 

Sm. C. Gupta then read her note on ‘Varika’ in which she 
tried to trace the origin of the Bengali family name “Birik'. Sm. 
Gupta said that Varika was an official designation indicating 
officers entrusted with various kinds of superintending work. 
Prof. Sircar observed that, in the inscriptions outside Bengal, 
Varika sometimes means a Panda or superintendent of temple 
services, who were Brihmanas, though tbe wine-distiller of 
the State was also the Kalvapala-varika. Не further said that 
Santivarika of the Bengal inscriptions may be a Brahmana 
related to the Santi rites or to ‘the Janti water’. Dr. S. К. Mitra 
pointed out that, while the Santi varikas were Brihmanas, the 
Bengali Báriks are non-Brihmanas. Dr. К. К. Thaplyal 
wanted to associate varika with nivarara and Dr. А. M. Shastri 
with the root vr. 


— ps (VII. 48-63) refers to the Толока (Turkish 
vss jawan of ihe Punch Sogn of Kashmir under the Harmirs uin 
lahung. 998-1020 A. I) during the reign ofthe Karhmirian king Se barana 
re Somadeva, wi ‘the Karhasariisagara between. 
aca tah A.D mentens the TA Arab) and and Tan ka (Put bun 
dans particularly. See Tawney and Penzer, The Ocean o 
Жолу Vol: is peas 2 Vel MHL pe Ts Ea] 
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Next Dr. Sm. К. Saha read her note entitled ‘Conception 
of the Brahmana in Pali Literature’. Prof. Sircar observed 
that the well-known Dhammapada approach to the question was 
more or less theoretical. Dr. A. К. Chatterjee said that the 
Buddha himself had regards for the Brihmanas and some 
of his greatest disciples like Siriputta and Moggallina were 
Brahmanas by birth. Dr. A. M. Shastri also said that most of 
the Buddhist monks were drawn from that caste. Dr. D. R. 
Das observed that the Buddha had no regard for Brihmanical 
rituals. Prof. Sircar and Dr. N. Ahmed said that the Buddha 
had respect for a true Brihmana, but not for an individual 
who was only a Bráhmana by name. Dr. А. К. Chatterjee 
thought that the Buddha was deeply influenced by Upanisadic 
teaching. 

Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya then read his note on ‘Matrilineal 
Inheritance in India’ in which he discussed the question of 
women inheriting their parents’ property in certain parts of the 
country. Dr. J. Rai observed that tribal influence is decern- 
ible in the later Smrti texts. Dr. S. R. Das remarked that Dr. 
Bhattacharya had confused between mother-right and 
matriarchy. He further observed that, even in matriarchal 
society, the father plays a dominant part and that, among the 
matriarchal Khasis, the superior status of the male is proved 
by the fact that a Khasi husband has the right to kill a faith- 
less wife. Prof. Sircar was inclined to explain the position of 
the stronger sex in relation to the adage ‘might is right’. Dr. 
Das asked Prof. Sircar whether he regarded the Sitavahanas as 
a matriarchal people. Prof. Sircar replied in the negative and 
Pointed out that metronymics like Gautamiputra had nothing 
to do with succession to the throne, because a Satavahana 
king was succeeded not by his sister's son, but. by his brother 
or son. 

‘The morning session closed for lunch at 1 P. M. 




































8 SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA 
Afternoon Session 


When the afternoon session of the seminar began at 
2 P. M, Dr. S. P. Singh was invited to read his paper entitled 
“Some Beliefs and Customs from the Rajeir Coins. Не 
discussed some of the interesting figures depicted on the coins 
found at Rajgir, including one of a monkey and another of 
the Mother-goddess. Dr. Singh observed that the monkey-cult 
was known during the days of Harappa culture. Prof. D. C. 
Sircar was not inclined to accept Dr. Singh's view that the 
monkey-cult was as old as Indian culture.» Prof, Sircar and 
Dr. A. M. Sbastri observed that the mere representation of a 
particular figure on a thing did not prove that it was a cult 
object. Dr. Ahmed remarked that the monkey is represented 
оп the coins of the Candellas. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay and 
Dr. Shastri thought that Dr. Singh's paper deals with numisma- 
tics and religious life and is mot suitable for a seminar on 
social 

Sri J. R. Haldar then read his paper entitled ‘Caste in 
Buddhist Mythology", in which he discussed the position of the 
different Hindu communities in Pali literature. He discussed 
the origin of castes and observed that, unlike the Vedic texts, 
the Pali works depict the Ksatriyas as the highest social grade. 
Prof. Sircar observed that, even among the Buddhists, birth 
had its importance although activities were also regarded as 
important. Sri Adhir К. Chakravarti said that one comes 
across contradictory observations on caste in the Pali 
literature. 

[Aelian (2nd or 3rd century A. D.) із supposed to have copied the 
following account of India from Mgasthenes : “At the city of Latage, they 
(i.e. monkzys) come in crowds to the region outside ths gates and cat tho 
boiled rice which is put out for them from the king's house—everyday a 
banquet is placed coavenisatly for th>m—and when thzy have had their ll, 
they go back to their bawats іа the forest in parfest order, and do not damage 
anything in the neighbourhood" (Camb. Hist. Iad., Vol. 1, p. 406). This is 
omitted from Aclian's account quoted in В. C. Majumdar's The Classical 
Accounts of ladia. рр. 413-21. Ths above passage, however, does not prove 
the worship of monksys.—Ed.] 
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Prof. D. С. Sircar read his paper entitled ‘South Indians in 
Bengal’ in which he attempted a survey of the various South 
Indian elements in Bengali population and culture. According to 
Prof. Sircar, South Indians started settling in Bengal at least 
from the days of the early Palas and this process continued for 
quite а long time. Не drew attention to the Natarija images, 
apparently of South Indian inspiration, discovered in South- 
East Bengal. Не was also of the opinion that the present-day 
Vaidya community of Bengal developed as a result of the 
admixture of the local physicians with the Ambastha-Vaidya 
settlers (originally barbers by profession) from Tamil Nadu. 
Prof. Sircar further remarked that the Bhakti movement 
started by Caitanya was inspired by South Indian Vaisnavism. 
Dr. A. Shastri observed that there were several clans of 
the Ambastha tribe in different parts of India. Dr. К. К. 
Dasgupta observed that the Najarija images were discovered 
from other parts of North India, especially from Orissa. Dr. 
Dasgupta further observed that stylistically the Bengal Nay 
тајаз were quite different from the Najarija images of the 
South. Prof. Sircar replied that Orissa was under consider- 
able Tamil influence during the medieval age, while the Bengal 
Natarájas suddenly appeared during the days of the Candras. 
Dr. Thaplyal referred to the so-called Nataraja images of 
Harappa. Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay observed that the reference 
to revival of Brihmanism during the Sena period after the age 
‘of the P.ilas, who were Buddhists, may not be quite suitable 
because there was never an eclipse of Brihmanism in Bengal. 
Dr. D. В. Das then read his note entitled ‘Go-grahana' 
which he discussed the question of cattle-lifting in ancient 
India. According to Dr. Das cattls-lıfting was widely prevalent. 
Prof. Sircar observed that, amongst the numerous instances 
оГ cattle-lifting recorded in inscriptions, usually on hero-stones, 



































*{ ‘Revival’ hre mzans "return to vigour" due to ths Senis paying more 
attention to Hinduism than the Pálas.—Ed. ] 
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the Prakrit epigraph from Gangaperuru (Cuddapsh District, 
Andhra Pradesh) offers one of the third century A. D. 

Dr. J. Rai read his paper entitled ‘Social Mobility in 
Ancient In In this, he observed that, for a correct 
appraisal of ancient Indian society, it was necessary not only 
to study the social structure, but also the processes which deter- 
mined the competence of groups and members of the society. 
Dr. Rai further remarked that the gigantic impact of agrarian 
and urban economy upon socíal mobility should also be taken 
into account. Prof. D.C. Sircar observed that Dr. Rai makes a 
number of generalisations. In Prof. Sircars opinion, the 
position of the Vaisyas and Südras improved before the 
Mauryas and he cited the case of the Nanda kings of the Südra 
stock and Vaiiya Pusyagupta, governor of Surástra under 
Candragupta Maurya. He further said that the expression 
Brahma-K;atra is often misunderstood and that it really means 
a person in whose veins there was both Brihmana and 
Ksatriya blood. He also pointed out that Dr. Rai should have 
discussed the evidence of the Kamasutra and inscriptions. Dr. 
Shastri pointed out that Vaiiya was not only a community, but 
also the name of a people according to the Brhatsamhita. Dr. 
S. К. Mitra was not happy about the use of the term ‘mobility’ 
in the title of Dr. Rai’s paper. 

Sm. Manisha Mukhopadhyay then read her paper entitled 
“Social Life of the Gods in Sanskrit Inscriptions’. She pointed 
‘out how the Indians’ beliefs and the Indian way of life have 
been reflected in the depiction of the gods and goddesses. Sm. 
Mukhopadhyay further observed that the epigraphic descrip- 
tions resemble those given in the epics and the Purinas. Dr. 
Sm. Gokhale observed that the description of Сайд% does not 
agree with the Purinic representation of the goddess. Dr. 
К. К. Dasgupta said that sculptural evidence should have to 
be studied along with that supplied by inscriptions. 

Sri B. P. Mishra read his paper entitled *Polyandry in An- 
cient India’ in which he endeavoured to show that the custom. 
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of women marryizg or living at a time with more than one 
Person was not rare in ancient India. Sri Mishra quoted some 
passages from the Rgveda and other Vedic and Purinic works 
to show the prevalence of polyandry. Prof. Sircar commented 
that Sri Mishra had confused polyandry with Niyoga, prostitu- 
tion and adultery. He also mentioned in this connexion the 
system of *Devara marriage’ as practised in Orissa, which is 
different from polyandry. Dr. A. М. Shastri was also not 
satisfied with Sri Mishra’s arguments. Dr. A. K. Chatterjee 
observed that Draupadi's marriage is the only important case 
of polyandry in ancient Indian literature. 

Sri A. К. Chakravarti then read his paper entitled ‘The 
Sources of Slavery in Ancient Cambodia’ in which he mainly 
discussed the evidence of epigraphic records. Sri Chakravarti 
observed that the economy of Cambodia depended, to a very 
large extent, on slave labour. Prof. Sircar observed that the 
sources of slavery in Cambodia were similar to those in India. 
He pointed out that a significant addition to the slave market 
was made by the prisoners of war. Dr. J. Rai said that the 
system of landed aristocracy gave birth to slavery in ancient 
days. Dr. Thaplyal referred to the work on slavery in ancient 
India by Dr. Devraj Chanana. 

Dr. S. Bandyopadhyay then read two notes, the first on 
‘Gambling in Early Indian Epigraphs' and the second on 
adulteration and bribery. In the second note, Dr. Bandyo- 
padhyay added some more references to those on. bribery and 
adulteration cited in Dr. A. К. Chatterjee’s note published іп 
the Pracyavidyatarargint (ed. Sircar, 1959), Dr. Chatterjee 
Pointed out that Dr. Bandyopadhyay bad confused between 
the terms ‘adulteration’ and ‘adultery’. 

Sri К. К. Billorey then read his note entitled ‘Social Life 
as depicted on Maurya and Suüga Terracott: Prof. Sircar 
and Dr. A. К. Chatterjee regarded the paper as interesting. 

Sri R. P. Majumdar read his notes entitled ‘Non-Brihman: 
cal Influence in Early Bbürispsti and 'Laghu-Cina in the 
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Desavaltvivrti’. Prof. Sircar pointed out that Sri Majumdar's 
“second note had nothing to do with social life which was the 
‘subject of the seminar. Dr. Lahiri observed that Sri Majumdar 
had made a lot of confusion in both his notes. 

The afternoon session of the seminar then closed at 5 P. М. 
with Prof. Sircir's heartiest thanks to all the participant 
Prof. Sircar also appealed to the representatives of the various 
Universities to forgive the organisers of the seminars for 
whatever incoveniences they might have experienced during 
their short stay in Calcutta. Dr. Shastri, Dr. Thaplyal, Dr. 
Ahmed and others expressed their satisfaction at the grand 


success of the seminars and also paid their tribute to the 
‘Chairman. e 















SOCIAL MOBILITY IN ANCIENT INDIA 
J. Rai, Gorakhpur University. 


“It is impossible" announced Baudhiyana, the representa- 
tive of the rural world of the Dharmasastras, 
will ever att: lvation." Sneering, and with a banter, retorted. 
Tivaradatta, the sybarite of the Kama tradition, “Even a short 
stay in а village will, of certainty, damage the senses and 
smother the aesthetic susceptibilities.” Thus, there were two 
different worlds, i.e. the rural and urban, in ancient India 
with two different attitudes, aspirations and ways of living. 
The rural world with communal corporate life, joint family 
system comprising various members as coparceners and agi 
rian economy, was characterised by a comparatively rigid 
social stratification, Cities, with a wide network of luxurious 
industries interlinking the regional economy into the national, 
and far flung mercantile activities, tended to create a world 
view which was more liberal, tolerant and accommodating. 
‘The epicurean attitude born of luxury and splendour gave an 
edge to the criticism of rigid social stratification envisaged in 
the rural world. There subsisted a tension in the social 
structure due to the alternate and sometimes simultaneous 
impact of contrary trends generated by rural culture and urban 
civilization. These two contrary traditions were upheld respec- 
tively by two parallel schools of dharma and kama and, in 
order to make a correct appraisal of the social mobility in 
ancient India, one bas to take into account both the traditions 
represented by the Dharmasistras and the Kamasutra. Unfor- 
tunately, ancient social torians, overwhe]med by the rich 
‘canonical literature, tried to understand the structure of 
‘social organisation without properly noting the social processes 
which brought about structural transformations. 

Social mobility is defined by Sorokin as ‘the movement of 
individuals or groups from one social position to another and 
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the circulation of cultural objects, values and traits among 
individuals and groups’, and he further remarks, “mobility 
makes the social structure elastic, breaks caste and clas: 
lation, undermines traditionalism and stimulates ration: m”, 
This concept of social mobility assumes a deeper complexion 
in the caste-ridden Indian society and means, in addition to 
the change in social competence and economic status, a change 
in caste as well. 

Evidently, for a stereoscopic vision of society in the depth 
dimension of time, it is necessary that not only an investiga- 
tion into the structure of society, but also such processes be 
studied the operation of which introduced change and trans- 
formation in the social framework. A study of various 
currents and cross-currents is indispensable for the proper 
appraisal of social mobility. In this connection a refer- 
ence may be made to the theory of Sanskritization, univer- 
salization and parochialization advanced by some of the 
modern sociologists. Having studied social mobility in a 
functional-synchronistic framework, they tend to treat these 
social processes of Sanskritization and others as mere modern 
phenomena and base ex cathedra on them the philosophy of 
change in Indian society ignoring the earlier history of these 
social processes. However, when seen at a dichromistic level, 
the process of change in modern society reveals itself as the 
continuation of a stream which flowed for long as a subterra- 
nean current, and helps us in understanding its real import 
and meaning. A tension in society was created variously 
through a struggle between the collectivistic and individualistic 
proprietary concepts, between the agrarian and urban economy, 
between the imperialistic and the feudalistic ideologies, between 
the tribal vestiges and kingly concepts and between the 
Vedic and non-Vedic ideologies. The tension is eventually 
resolved with the emergence of a new order which gradually 
crystallized into accepted norms, rules, laws, injunctions and 


1 Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, Vol. X, pp. 554-55. 
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conventions. This provided a dynamic conservatism to ancient 
Indian society. In fact, many of tbe provisions of the law- 
books, which inform us of the change in the social compe- 
tence of various castes from time to time, will become difficult 
to understand without taking the mobility into consideration, 
In the pre-dominantly agrarian economy of the Vedic 
Period, social competence revolved round cattle and land. These 
two factors tended to create economic disparity in the tribal 
structure leading ultimately to the emergence of a class of 
nobles distinct from the commonality (ИЙ). From the study 
of the Brahmonas, it is evident that there were three economic 
layers in society—the nobility, the agriculturists and the servile 
class. Terms such as grüma-káma or “desirous of a village’, 
which do not occur іп the tribal phas: of the Aryan society, 
are frequently referred to in the later Vedic literature? and 
point to the grants of villages by kings to his favourites. This 
Practice led to the growth of a nobility which was characterized 
by the lordship over villages. Beneath these nobles were the 
real cultivators who owned land and cattle, On the lowest 
rung of the economic ladder stood the servile class which 
Possessed no land and worked as slaves and servants or turned 
to other pursuits. The status of these economic classes may 
be understood through a passage of the Aitareya Brahmana” 
where the Vaiéya is described as ‘tributary to another’, чо be 
lived on by another’ and ‘to be oppressed at will’ and the 
байга is termed ‘the servant of another’, ‘to be expelled at will’ 
and Чо be slain at pleasure’. Let us not presume that these 
three layers represented a strictly fixed and water-tight com- 
Partmentalization of the Vedic society. Being economic in 
nature their status was flexible and the three classes represented 
the three broad divisions of society—nobility or tite consumers" 
class, the Viš or the producers’ class and the helots. That 
there was not a silent acquiescence to status is evident from an 

















2 Tait, Sai., Vt. 1. 


2:32:392; Май. Sam, U. 19:23; IV. 2.7. 
з Vir.29. 
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echo of occasional feuds between the nobility and the 
revealed by certain passages of the works belonging to this 
Period. Economic privileges gave social power and deter- 
mined competence. and a chapter of the Arharvaveda* is devoted 
to Indra for procuring lordship over villages, superiority over 
People and possession of cattle and other riches connected with 
agrarian economy. Possession of land and cattle disturbed 
the economic balance of the early Vedic society and the above- 
cited passage of the Aitareya Brahmana shows that the Ун 
and the helots came to be regarded as subservient to the 
nobility, and the Satapatha Brahmana states that the peasantry 
was subservient and obedient to the nobility.* But not all the 
members of the Vis enjoyed equal status. According to the 
Taittiriya Sarhit a Vaisya always aspired for the post of 
Gramani which was ‘probably conferred by the king on wealthy 
Vaisyas of whom no doubt there were many'.* This post of the 
headman of a village (Судта!) must have been instrumental in 
raising the status of a Vaigya above other villagers. That this 
Gramayt was a member of the royal entourage (ra/nin) and the 
king bad to repair to the houses of the rarnins* on the occa- 
sion of the rdjasiya shows that the Vaisya-gram: 
























Even the Dasas or Südras, who broadly represented the 
class of belots, rose to a higher status on account of their 
respective importance ın society. It is noteworthy to find that 
the rarhakara and the taksan, who belonged to the class of the 
Sadras, were, according to some texts, ratnins or king-makers,!° 








4 Tale Sam. V.4.67 ; M. 211.2: Май. Sai., IV. 6:7 ; 11.1.9 ; HI. 3. 
Kath, Sas, ХІХ. 9 ; Райс. Bra, ХҮШ. 10.9; Sar. Bra, П. 13.5 ; УШ 
7.23 ; XIU 28.17 ; ete. 

AV. 22. 
1v. 3. 








Vedic Index, Vol. M, p. 334. 
Joyaywal, Hindu Polity, Pt. П, рр. 200-04. 
10 Май. Sain, IL 6.5. 
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In other texts, their place is taken by govikartr (huntsman) and 
paligala (messenger), who likewise belonged to the caste of the 
Sadras. There were Sadras who possessed a large number of 
cattle (bahu-pasu) as is evident from the Pancavimia Brahmana.* 
It is obvious that the Südras, who had independent property 
in cattle which seem still to have been the chief form of 
wealth, may not have been under the necessity to serve others? 
‘That there were rich Südras cannot be denied'* and already in 
the Rgveda, Balbütha, a Dasa, is mentioned as a giver of gifts 
to priests. 

On the other hand, the increasing importance of sacrifices 
led to the growth in priestly power and pretensions. Priests 
performed sacrifices for tribal chiefs to achieve success in war 
and received handsome gifts from them. Two factors of the 
later Vedic economy which favoured the priestly class may be 
observed, i.e., the agrarian character of the sacrifices and the 
emergence of family proprietary right as against that of the 
whole tribe. 

The post-Vedic period was marked by several changes of 
far-reaching importance, We do not find in the Jatakas special 
privileges assigned to the higher Varpas, nor do we find a 
Pasage parallel to what we have observed in the Aitareya 
Brahmaya where the Vaidya is to be lived on by others and the 
Südra is the servant of others. The reason for this radical 
Change lies in the fact that land was no longer the solitary 
source of subsistence. Industrial development and the rise of 
cities and the cash nexus had given new standards of social 
value. Social competence need not revolve round land and 
cattle only. Those who had no land could now turn to other 
lucrative business and by dint of their wealth could command 























1) Jayaswal, op cit., p. 203 ; Sharma, S'udras, p. 49, 
12 угын. 
13 Sharma, op. cit.» p. 43. 
14 Май. Sain., IV. 2.7.10. 
15 VIII, 46. 32. [ He was a Nonaryan chief who had already adopted 
some Aryan practices. There were other Nonaryan chicfs.—Ed. ] 
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respect in society. The literature of this period brings out 
several socio-economic groups with their varying status, i.e, 
the notility, absentee landlords, supervisory farmers, self- 
sufficient cultivators, cultivators of uneconomic holdings, agri- 
cultural labourers working for wages, slaves, business-magnets, 
ordinary traders, artisans, non-agricultural occupations and the 
‘outcastes. That the social competence of these groups depended 
upon their economic status and not upon birth is evident from 
а number of Jataka stories. When deposed or held captive 
in war, а Ksatriya could be reduced to the position of a slave 
by the victor. On the other hand, even barbers could receive 
grants of villages from kings." For village lordship to be 
bestowed upon a barber, who occupies a servile position in 
the orthodox Varna scheme, but who enjoys a commanding 
position in the villages which must have included members of 
all the castes and Varas, cuts at the very root of the Hindu 
theory of social division and precedence based upon birth. 
These village-lords would decide disputes and dispense justice 
in the village, lay interdict upon slaughter and prohibit the 
sale of strong drinks. They were both terrors and benevolents 
advancing grain to the villagers during famines." But some- 
times even village-headmen could be reduced to the position 
of a slave. Even Brihmanas freely took to economic pursuits 
discarding their traditional priestly duties. Amongst them 
there were great landlords like Kosiyagotta* managing their 
farms through slaves and hired men. While some were fabu- 
lously wealthy, others had to struggle for thcir existence. 
On the other hand, there were business-magnates who were at 

16 Jataka, Vol. V, No. 529, p. 132. 

37 Vol, I, No. 9, p. 31 ; Vol. VI, No. 541, p. 53. 

18 уо, No. 139, p. 299 ; Vol. IV, No. 459, pp. 72-73. 

19 Vol. П, No. 199, p. 9i. 

20 Vol. I, No. 31, p. 19. 


21 Vol. ТУ, No. 484, p. 175. 
22 Vol V, No. 532, p. 165 ; Vol. Il, No. 179, p. 57 ; No. 185, р. 68, 














23 VoL П, No. 211, рр. 115-16 ; IV. No. 467, p. 104. 
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the top of society. They wiclded great influence both at the 
royal court and in civil life. Inthe Mahāvagga (УШ. 1. 16-17)* 
the Setthi of Rajagaha is described by a merchant as doing 
good services both to the king and to the merchants’ guild 
and, when the Sethi fell ill, the king sent his personal 
Physician to cure him. In the Cullavagga (VL4. 1-2), we find 
that, when Anithapindika saw the Sethi of Rajgaha comman- 
ding his slaves and work-people to prepare sumptuous food 
next day, the former wanted to know whether the latter had 
invited the Magadhan king. The story reflects the intimate 
contact which these magnates had established with the king. 
Evidently, money had bestowed upon these magnates а super- 
jority which brought them respect even from the king. They 
used to attend royal courts. Their enormous social influence 
is evident from the Khaydahala Jataka.* This story is that a 
king wanted to offer a sacrifice of four kinds of victims, 
i. e., sons, queens, merchants and the choicest animals. The 
citizens uttered not a word at the sacrifice of sons, queens and 
animals; but they loudly protested against the sacrifice of 
merchants. Such references prove that social competence 
revolved round material prosperity and worldly success and 
did not depend upon spiritual gain or birth.e The cult of 














24 S.B E, Vol. XVII, p. 181. 

25 Ibid., Vol. XX. pp. 179-80. 

26 Jataka, Vol. 1, No. 53, p. 134 ; Vol. IV, No. 450, p. 41. 

27 Vol. VI, No. $42, p. 72. 

* [We do not fully agree with such views. Hiuen-tsang is not absolutely 
‘wrong when he says, “There are men who, far sec. in antique lore and fond 
Of the refinements of learning, are content in seclusion, leading lives of con- 
tinence. ......Now as the State holds men of learning and genius in esteem, 
nd the people respect those who have high intelligence, the honours and 
praises of such men are conspicuously abundant, and the attentions, private 
‘and official, paid to them are considerable......Though their family be in alllu- 


and get their food by begging as they go about with them ; there is honour in 
knowing truth (in having wisdom). and there is no disgrace in being desti- 
tute” (Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels, Vol. I, pp. 160-61).—Ed.] 
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wealth had cut across the concept of cast In the intro- 
ductory portion of the Siri Jaraka?* we find that а Brahmana 
tried and failed to steal the luck of Anithapindika, whereupon 
the Buddha remarked, “Nowadays the luck of one man does 
not go to another.” 

Evidently, the concept of caste appears irrelevant in connec- 
tion with the study of social groups and their competence. 
The status of a member living in society depended not so much 
upon the caste to which he belonged as upon his material 
power and pelf. This seems to be the reason why the business 
magnates and Sejthis loom so large in the social milieu of this 
period. The developing economy of the period had transcend- 
ed the limitations of caste, and people from all the sections 
freely took part in industrial and mercantile activities. We find 
several references in the Jitaka stories to Brihmanas living as 
Carpenters, fowlers, butchers, snake-charmers" and hunts- 
nd іп the Amba Jataka,? а Brabmana is described as 
learning charms from а Candala and serving the latter's 
family. 

These stories show that while the line of social demarcation 
was gradually being marked off, it was not strictly followed, 
and a constant struggle between the forces of attraction and 
demarcation was going on. The struggle in itself presents 
the lacuna that existed between the ideal and the real, In the 
determination of social competence, what mattered was not so 























[But as early as the 4th century B. C., which is earlier than the works 
cited, we find rulers of the Śadra and Уайуа communities, e. g, the Nandas 
and Pusyagupta. There were aboriginal and foreign rulers even in earlier 
days and also in later times.—Ed.] 

28 Vol. It, No. 284, pp. 279-80. 

29 Vol. IV, No. 475, pp- 129-30, 

30 Vol. VI, No. $43, p. 88. 

34 Vol. ТУ, No. 606, p. 283. 

32 Vol. П, No. 222; sce also Dasa-Brakmana Jatoka, Vol. ТУ, No. 495. 
[This Jaraka deals with ten kinds of unworthy Brêhmanas (daja- 
Brihmaya).— Ed.) 

зз Vol. IV, No. 474, 
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‘much the birth as the worth of the individual and even a 
Brahmana could be called а low-born (hina-jacco). 

With the establishment of the highly centralized bureaucrat- 
ic government by the Mauryas, tremendous changes in the 
social competence of the various groups became inevitable. 
Kautilya viewed everything as subservient to the state. In the 
Arthasastra, the class of producers preponderates over that of 
the consumers. The Arthalastra suggests measures for the 
liquidation of large landed estates and the lingering vestiges of 
tribal economy. Tribal chiefs owned big estates whose produc- 
tion languished because of remote interest shown by them. 
The institution of absentee-landlordism was a heritage of the 
Past which was to be wiped out. Kautilya was mainly concern- 
ed with the exploitation of land resources, and landlordism 
appeared anachronistic to his economics. He says, "lands may 
‘be confiscated from those who do not cultivate them and given 
to others......If cultivators pay their taxes easily, they may be 
favourably supplied with grains, cattle and money’.* Of the 
two types of land, ie., one occupied by a high-born person 
and another reserved for grazing a flock of cattle, Kauwlya 
prefers the latter, because, while the former may cause trouble, 
the latter is productive of money and beasts and does not 
therefore deserve to be confiscated unless cultivation of crops 
is impeded thereby.?* This was a direct blow to absentee-land— 
lordism. Land system in the рге Mauryan period was an 
aristocratic affair. Although, right from Ajataiatru down to 
the Nandas, we have an unbroken history of the collapse of 
the tribal political organization due to inner contradiction, yet 
its economic fabric was still reared in the form of landed 
estates maintained by aristocratic families. Only a "drastic 
surgery could purge the leviathan of this disease. It is with this 
motive that Kautilya discouraged slavery through which nobles 
maintained their estates ia the pre-Mauryan period. Thus 
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several measures adopted in the Arthatastra curbed the 
power and prestige of the nobles and provided impetus to the 
class of real producers. Economic disparity disappeared to a 
large extent. Self-sufficiency of the villages was sought to be 
maintained and the vertical structure of the rural society was 
reduced to the minimum. The Südras were given priorty in the 
establishment of new villages.°* Similarly, in the colonization 
with the four Varnas, that with the Sidra was considered 
better.” 

On the other hand the policy of providing priority to the 
class of producers consisting mainly of the Südras at the cost 
оГ consumers adversely affected the competence of the priestly 
class. The Arthatastra does not follow the line of the Dharma- 
45stras in providing general exemption to all the Brihmanas. 
Only those who perform sacrifices (rtvik), spiritual guides 
(ücárya) and domestic priests (purohita) were to receive lands 
and enjoy immunity from taxation.” In fact, ín the legal 
administration of the Mauryas, exemption was unknown?” 
In order to replenish the treasury Kautilya enjoins upon the 
king to avoid the property of the Brimanas learned in the 
Vedas“ (#rotriya), which means that the property of other 
Brihmanas could be appropriated by the State. A Brihmana, 
if convicted of treason, was to be drowned.‘ Sacrificial 
rituals came within the purview of the state laws and sacrifi- 
cial remuneration was also regulated and any bresch in the 
fulfilment of an agreement was punishable? The Brihmana 
was to be punished first if obstruction to any work of public 

36 id. 

37 foi, VII. 11. [ We find it difficult to agree with the views expressed 
in the paragraph. We also do not assign the Kautifiya Arthatastra, as we 
have it now, to the Maurya age. Some prescriptions of the (astra are 
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utility was caused. Thus discriminatory laws, which were 
peculiar to the Dharmasistras, were discouraged, and in most 
of the cases, if not in all, the members of all the Varnas were 
kept at par before the bar.» 

The growing power of the business magnates was also- 
curbed by strict control. Profits over indigenous and foreign 
goods were fixed“ and fines were prescribed for those who 
exceeded the limits. А code of businessmen's ethics was also 
officially set up, and it was enjoined that, in connection with 
sale, a standard should be fixed which should be detrimental 
neither to the receiver nor to the giver.** A similar control was 
exercised over the artisans also, and lapses such as delay in the 
delivery of articles or in the fulfilment of an agreement were 
punishable by the State.“* Even the percentage of increase and 
decrease in the quantity of the material during the process of 
manufacturing was fixed and the artisans were to confrom to 
this rule, Wages of these artisans were also stipulated." 

‘Thus we find that the measures suggested in the Arthalastra 
eradicated the existence of nobles, undermined the pre: or 
the priestly class and curbed the power of business magnates 
and artisans.«« Accordingly, the social competence of the upper 
three classes was adversely affected. Check upon the nobility on 
the one hand and growth of trade and commerce in the follow- 
ing centuries led a large number of Ksatriyas to take to the 
professions of the Vaisyas. Both the Anwéisana-parvan** 
and the Manusmrti® mention a large number of tribes, indige- 
































43 шло. 
* [Note that Ašoka was especialty respectful. towards the Bráhmanas.—Ed.T 
44 ТУ. 2. 
45 Ul, Is. 
46 уга. 
47 Loc. cit. 
48 Гос. eit. 
** [The conclusions appear to us quite impossible, —E4.] 
49 35. 17-18 533. 21-23. 
$0 x.22. 
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nous and foreign, which were merely Ksatriyas, but had 
not undergone the upanayana ceremony necessary for the study 
of the Vedas. The Vrityas have been considered by Baudhi- 
yana as those who have sprung from an intermixture of castes." 
From the legal works, it is evident that, although these tribes 
were condemned as Vrityas, attempts were made through the 
relaxation of the rules at incorporating them into the 
Vedic society. It is noteworthy that according to Gautama** 
and Yajaavalkya* Vrãryarã is a minor offence (upapitaka), 
and Manu prescribes a minor penance for all the minor 
offences. Although the provision of these minor penances 
was a fiction forged by the orthodox legal writers, it neverthe- 
less gratified their ego in their attempt to incorporate the 
various tribes condemned as Vrityas within the Vedic fold. In 
fact, the legal thinkers of the Vedic tradition tried to interpret 
ex cathedra the social etratification in the non-Vedic societies in 
the frame-work of the Varna organisation. The interpretation, 
therefore, involved a distortion of reality and was meant for 
legally systematiziog the social institutions and standard 
the conduct of members in society. The process of systematiza- 
tion as enunciated by Manu is apparently based upon the 
profession followed by various tribes." 


51 1.9.1715. 

52 XXL 11. 

зз Ш. 234. 

54 хив. 

55 It is interesting to note that Manu (X. 23) includes the SBtvatas 
amongst the fallen Vaidyas. The Satvatas are mentioned in the Sarapatha 
(XII. 5.4.21) and the Aitareya (VIII. 14.3) Brahmana, Mahabharata (Adi- 
parvan, Ch 218 ; Dromi-parvan, Ch. 9) and Руш Purana (IV. Ch. 13) as 
a people either identical with or related to the УГ race. Their inclusion 
amongst the Vrätya Уайуаз has been challenged by Yamun-ácárya (Agama- 
'pramanya, рр. 75-76). Apparently, Yamun-àcárya was not conversant with 
the earlier problem of systematizing the various tribes into the Vedic Varna 
Order. Our information about the Satvatas is based upon V. S. Pathak's 
unpublished thesis entitled Major Brahmanical Religions of Northern India 
from 700 to 1200 (submitted for the Doctoral degree in the Banaras Hindu 
University), pp. 340-42. [ Read "Yáàmunácárya".—Ed. ] 
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It appears that the legal writers have likened the members 
of the higher Varnas with the Vaisya Varna itself. The tempta- 
tion of making fortune by trade and industry had, in fact, 
loosened the structure of caste and Varoa. This brought 
about a tremendous change in the social competence of the 
members belonging to the higher Varnas. Nirada at one 
Place provides two distinct rules for the two types of Brahma- 
mas. He says, "it is declared that a wise man should always 
abstain from levying a toll on that property of a learned 
Brahmana which belongs to his household ; but not (on that 
which be uses) for trading purposes." Similarly, the Maha- 
bharata mentions two categories of Brihmanas, those who 
follow worldly pursuits and those who deny worldly pleasure," 
and it also refers to those Brihmanas who, on account of 
neglecting their duties prescribed in the rel 


















who sells human beings and other prohibited articles should 
not be examined as a witness, nor one who neglects his du 
nor a kulika, nor а bard, nor one who serves low people. 
‘While these facts leave no room for doubt that the members of 
the upper Varnas stood shoulder to shoulder with the Vaitya⸗ 
and the Südras in the pursuit of material gain through industry 
and trade, they also throw light upon the social competence of 
the members. Economic factors seem to be the apparent cause 
for the deviation of the higher Varnas from the ideal path so 
systerfiatically and carefully defined in the orthodox Brahmaoa 
literature. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy to find that the econo- 
mic corporate bodies played a very significant role in the deter- 
‘mination of social competence and the relaxation in the rules 
pertaining to castes and Varpas. Terms such as gana. Srent, 
pūga, vrata and saigha which, in the literature, legal and other- 

$6 nr 14. 

57 Sánti-pirvan, 199.40. 
$8 Ibid ,76. 4. 3 

59 1. 186-87. 
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wise, denoted corporate bodies of artisans and merchants, 
were much older than these economic organizations. It was 
only at a later stage that they came to possess an economic 
bearing. Most of these terms are mentioned even in the 
Rgveda and later Vedic literature wherein they signify a group 
or multitude. They stood for communal life, collectivist 
economy and classless social structure, and as such, they gr 
dually became distinct from the Vedic society which, in the 
later period, developed social orchestration known as Varna 
and Jti and the family basis of property. Thus they came to 
be regarded as un-Aryan or Nonaryan institutions. With 
their distinct political, social, religious and economic systems, 
they flourished outside the circle of strict Brahmanism and 
abounded originally in the north-western part of the country 
which was prohibited for the Aryans. Migrating gradually 
from the north-west to eastern or south-western regions, due 
perhaps to the pressure of intruding bands, they settled in the 
plain in the extreme west, ie. Surisira, ог in the extreme 
east, ic. Magadha, and the neighbouring regions, But their 
inveterate group instinct and group culture remained distinct 
for a much longer period from the Aryan way of Ше. Con- 
sequently, various tribes and groups known аз караз or irenis 
earned the opprobrium of the legal writers. It is significant 
that the tribes which, in the Manusmrti, are termed Vrityas 
were renowned ganas.” It appears that, after the establish- 
ment of monarchies, these tribal institutions were divested of 
their political power. But their socio-economic system proved 
more obstinate. Within the framework of the monarchical 
constitution, they retained their group life which was marked 
































60 Food offered by the ganas was forbidden by Manu (IV. 209), Vigmr 


(51.7). Gautama (17.17), Vasistha (14-10), Yajf walkya (1.161) and Apas- 
tamba (T. 6.18.16). Tt is also noteworthy that the regions, which, according to. 
the Astadhyaya. Mahabharata, Arthalastra and the Mandasor inscription of 
Kuméragupta and Bandhuvarman, were studded with irenia, were con- 
етпей and the Aryans were prohibited to visit them. 

+ [Only a few of them.—Ed.] 
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by democratic spirit. Fortunately for these republican peoples, 
the establishment of the Mauryan empire coincided with the 
growth of cities and an industrial-mercantile economy. If the 
imperial administration had them shorn of political power, the 
acceleration in the process of urbanization and the brisk in- 
dustrial and mercantile activities offered them impetus to work 
collectively, through these age-old institutions. This seems to 
explain the fact that in the subsequent period the economic 
corporation of artisans and merchants continued to bear the 
names of gana, freni, pūga, vrata and sangha. 

These economic corporate bodies or guilds were constituted 
by members of all the Varnas as is evident from their defini- 
tions given in the Mitéksara and Viramitrodaya as well as in 
other works. The democrat constitutions of these guilds 
which drew members from all the strata of society must have 
deeply impaired the orthodox hierarchical system envisaged 
through the status and prerogative assigned to members of 
different Varnas by the orthodox writers of legal literature. It 
is evident from the said literature that every member of these 
guilds enjoyed equal status irrespective of castes and Varna un- 
less otherwise stipulated. As the member of an economic body, 
everyone was treated at par with his co-workers and had no 
pretensions due to his membership to any caste. The loss and 
profit in these guilds are decided by the share which every 
member contributes towards the common stock." It is sig- 
nificant to note that while legal writers provide discriminatory 
rules for all the Varnas in connection with the rate of interest, 
freasure-trove, punishment for various offences and other 
Similar subjects, they do not refer to any special privilege 
based upon caste and Varoa of a member of an economic 
body. Thus these guilds, both of artisans and merchants, 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the country and, 
drawing their members from all the four Varnas and providing 

















61 Manu, УШ. 211; Yàj., IT. 262 ; KAtySyana, 626 ; Narada, Ш. 3* 
BFi., XIV. 3-4; Kaugilya, Ш. 14. 
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equal status to everyone, stand out in sharp contrast to the 
social order as enunciated in the legal literature. They were 
instrumental in destroying the edifice of castes and in giving 
their members a status which was very much different from 
that of the Vedic fourfold order. 

It may, however, be mentioned that after a long and pro- 
tracted opposition, the jurists of Vedic tradition had to admit 
in their legal systems the practices of the guilds. A king was 
enjoined to take into consideration the practices of guilds 
while enunciating his policy. 

To sum up, for a correct appraisal of ancient Indian 
society, what is necessary is not only a study of the social 
structure, but also of the social processes which determined the 
competence of groups and members and brought about occa- 
sional changes in legal provisions also. One has also to take 
into account the tremendous impact of agrarian and urban 
economy upon social mobility. In the villages for instance, 
the artisan section enjoyed a very low status and was subser- 
vient to the land-owning class. But in the cities, this class 
played a very important role and enjoyed a respectable position. 
It was not only in close touch with the city-man (ndgaraka), 
but, by dint of the corporate bodies and prosperous indus 
tries, enjoyed a status which was much higher than its coun- 
terparts in the rural areas. Similarly, there were several factors 
which governed the social competence of the nobles, priestly 
class and businessmen. 

Another aspect of social mobility was a change in social 
competence along with the change in caste. The theory of the 
mixed origin of certain castes and the assigament of caste and 
Varna to various non-Vedic communities on the basis of the 
professions followed by them point to the flexibility of caste 

* [Most of the guilds were based on profession or caste. According to 
‘epigraphic evidence, in the second century A.D., there were at least two 
weavers’ guilds in the city of Govardhana. There were similar guilds in 
‘different parts of the country.— Ed.] 

62 Manu, УШ. 41. 
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and Varna rules and their constant adjustment with the chang- 
ing situation. This characteristic feature of social mobility 
continued down to the early medieval period as is evident from 
such terms as Brahma-Ksatra applied to some of the ruling 
dynasties of this period,“ which shows that there were 
Brihmanas ‘who discarded their priestly profession for martial 
pursuits’, 

‘Thus, social mobility caused by status discrepancy manifes- 
fed itself in two ways—the change merely in social competence 
and in the social status concomitant with the change in caste. 











63 V.S. Pathak, Ancient Historians of India, p. 164. (This interpreta- 
tion suggested by D. R. Bhandarkar is wrong. Brakma-Keatra really means 
опе who has the blood of both Brahmana and Ksatriya in his vcins.—Ed.] 
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The Hindu attitude towards cattle developed into a senti- 
ment giving special value to this animal. We may refer, in 
this connection, to the occurrence of the representation of bull 
on the Indus seals. In the days of the Rgveda, much import- 
ance was attached to the possession of cattle. There are numer- 
ous Vedic passages in which the gods are invoked for making 
the sacrificer prosperous with cattle. Considering the value of 
cow, а tendency of lifting cattle either by stealing or by force 
developed in the society. We have several passages in the 
Rgveda referring to forays for cattle, So common were such 
raids that the word gavist/ indicating ‘battle for cattle’ came to 
denote any ‘conflict’ or ‘battle’. In RV, Ш. 33.11, the Bha- 
are described as a host desirous of cows (gavyan gramah). 
We have also the root gup, ‘to protect’, which was evolved as 
carly as the time of the Rgveda from the denominative gopayiay 
"to guard cows'* In one passage, appointment of guards for 
Protecting the cattle is suggested.” Prayers were made for 
keeping the cows away from the faskaras and the weapons of 
the enemies.“ Indra was requested to resist any raid for 
cattle.* Indra, however, manifests his character not so much 
аз the protector, but as the lifter of cattle.* Ніз help is sought 
for seizing the cattle of the enemies? and the cows of the 














* [The revised copy of the paper was received in August, 1970.—Ed.] 
See Macdonell and Keith, Vedie Index, Vol. 1, p. 233. 
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He is credited with the discovery of cows of the 
He seizes the cattle of the Dasyus'® and releases 
them from the goytha of Kuvi(dhi?)tsa. He is invoked as 
the discoverer of concealed cows. This seems to have bear- 
ing on the event in which Indra is found rescuing the cows 
imprisoned in the mountain fortJ^ The incident or incidents 
presented here under the garb of metaphysical meaning may 
actually refer to some happenings of great importance. Often 
it is said that cows in the Rgveda denote the rays of light 
ог the showers from the clouds. But as Dange'* points out, 
this indicates only the later stage of assimilation, Under it 
lies the fact of the actual release of the cows from the cave. 
"The Rgveda gives a list of operations in which the letting loose 
of cows is an exploit different from that of the release of 
the waters,!* which makes it clear that originally the cows are 
different from the streams of water or the rays of light. In 
one exploit, Brahmanaspati is said to have opened out the 
mountain and released the captive hoards of cows. АП were 
covered with darkness prior to their release." The mountain 
that opens out gives the idea of an actual cave in the mountain 
which is dark and hence invisible and in which stolen cows 
might actually be kept in hiding. The original Separateness of 
the cows and the rays of light or the streams of water can be 
noted also from the fact that the release of cows stands as 
a favourite comparison. ТІ a stage of assimila- 
tion. 

















В IIL. 53. 14. 

9 Ш. 34.3. 

10 IV. 19. 7. 

I1 У, 45,24, 

12 17.28.5. 

13 11.31.5. 
19; X. 138. 2. 

14 Nagpur University Journal, Vol. XV, No. 2, 1965, pp. 1661. 
„1.32. 12 ; Ш. 19. 3; УІ. 60. 2, ete. 
24.3. 


уш. 3. 





ФУ. 30.4; VL 17. 5-5; 3223 ; 39.2 ;°%з. 
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We have strong reasons to believe that the Fgredie episode. 
in which Indra forcibly released the cows kept by the Рав in 
Mountain forts and gave them to the Ajdgirases, bas a factual 
basis. It is said that, before the raid was conducted, Sarami 
Jed а mission to the Panis. She asked them to part with their 
cattle which they had collected. The Panis said that their 
live-stock was protected by the mountains and well-armed 
guards. They also tried to seduce Sarama, but failed. Sarama 
advised them to take shelter in a distant land because Beh 
pati, Soma and others already came to know about their 
hidden cows.* This mission was apparently followed by 
Indra's march against the Panis, in which the impregnable 
mountain fort of Vala was destroyed and the Panis were sub- 
dued. The purpose of this action is expressly stated to have 
been the rescue of the cows concealed within the mountains," 
In RV, X. 62.2, the Aügirases are extolled for conducting one 
year's sacrifice leading to the destruction of Vala who stole 
cows, An account of this rescue operation is given in RV, X. 
67.3-8. There it is stated that the cows were gathered in a 
eave, the three doors of which were locked. Brhaspati first 
entered the city and then opened all the three doors of the 
eave. Vala who had imprisoned the cows was killed. The 
god then took all the cows much to the distress of the Panis? 

Attempts have been made to give а metaphysical interpre- 
tation of the above story." Keith? takes it to be a nature- 
myth and says the cows ‘must be the morning-beams of light” 
and not ‘the rain-clouds’,because‘Indra is brought into picture’. 
But the cows are distinguished from the light-beams and 





















* į ef. also \1.44. 22; VII. O. 2; IX. 22. 7. The Papis 
are depicted as cattle-lifters and Soma is said to have come to know this. Cf. 
RV AX. 2 
7 20 Ct also VI. 73. Land 3 ; X. 68. 2-11. 

21 For a detailed discussion, see Hariappa, Revedic Legends through 
she Ages, Deccan College, Poona, 1953. 

22 Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanigads, Vol.1, p. 129. 
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streams many times in the Rgveda. Hillebrandt rightly finds 
in this account a piece of history turned into a myth”. Follow- 
ing the clue dropped by Yaska and noted by Roth that the 
Panis were traders?! and that of Ludwig?* that they were abori- 
ginal nomads, Dange" thinks that they were not only traders 
in cattle and other materials, but also carried on occasion: 
raids for cattle, and hid their stolen wealth in mountain caves. 
Dange cites several examples to show how cattle-lifting lurked 
in the memory of the myth-makers. Itcan be seen from the 
legend of Krsna who is said to have restored the cattle stolen 
by Brahmadeva.** Wars for the gain of cows are known to 
the Rgveda.** In the Classical myths of Heracles and Geryoneus, 
and of Heracles and Cacus, the hero wins the stolen cattle 
from the monster?" In the Avesta, it is Ahura who restores 
the lost cattl ‘The predominance of the idea of regaining 
the lost cattle at various places shows that the account of 
the release of cows in the Rgveda has a factual basis and that 
ме need not take it, as а rule, to refer to the release of water- 
streams or the rays of light.” 

In one episode, Indra is seen releasing the cows after having 
killed Vrtra.? In RV. X. 48.2, he boasts of killing Vrtra, giving 
all his cows to Trita, plundering the wealth of the Dasyus and 
driving all the cows to Dadhica and Matarüvan. In another 
place, it is stated that Trita, being sent by Indra, fought and 
killed Trigiras with the weapons of his father and obtained 
























23 Vedische Myth.» Vol. 1. pp. 8MT. ; Vol. Ш, р. 298. 

24 Cf. Nirukta, IL. 17 ; VI. 26; Roth, St. Pet. Dict. 

25 Reveda, trans., Ш. 213-15. 

26 Nagpur Univ. Journ., Vol. XV, p. 177. 

27 In the Jaiminiya Brahmana (И. 440), the Panis are said to be the 
cowherds of the gods. * 

28 Bhagaveta Purana, X. 13. 

29 Cf. 1.91. 23; HL 47.4; V. 63. S; VI. 592; ес. 

30 Keith, op. cit., pp. 1280. 

34 Loe. ей. 

32 Dange, loc. cit. 

33 RV, 1.32. 12; V. 86. 3; VIM. 3. 19; X. 89.7. 
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“all the cows of Tvastr's son Viivarüpa who was beheaded by 
Indra. 

It is of some interest to see the wife of a sage engaged ina 
cattle-raid operation. We are told in the Rgveda that 
Indraseni drove the chariot while she and her husband were 
engaged in seizing the cows of the enemies?" 

Besides battles for cattle, petty cascs involving the stealing 
of cattle were also common.™ А passage in the Rgveda seems 
to suggest that the cattle-lifters were put to death: "[The 
person) who wants to destroy, О Agni, the essence of our 
food, of [our] horses, of [our] cows, of [ош] bodies,— may he 
—the adversary, the robber, the theft-committer—go to des- 
truction and be completely deprived of person and progeny. 

“May he be estranged from body and progeny; may he 
be [thrown] below all the three worlds; may his reputation, 
О gods, be blighted who seeks our destruction by day or 
night?" 

But the practice continued unabated and some of the 
important episodes of the following periods revolved round 
cattle-lifting. The Great Epic contains an account in which 
it is stated that the Vasus, Prthu and others came to the 
hermitage of Vasistha and the wife of one of them, called 
Dyaus, desired Nandini, the cow whose milk gave youth for 
ten thousand years. So Dyaus, Prthu and the other Vasus 
stole the cow. Vasisiha cursed all except Dyaus to be born 
оп earth as men for only a year ; but the guilty Dyaus had to 
remain longer in human form and as childless. Thus Bhisma 




















за X. 8-9. 
35 X.102.2,5, 89. 


:97. 10. 
мо Our Heritage, Vol. ХУ, p. 23. Narada (SBE, 
р. 228) says that for [stealing] cows belonging to а Bráhmena, 
for piercing [the nostrils of] а barren cow, and for stealing a female, [the 
icf] shall in every case Jose half his fect. According to Bfhaspati (XXII. 
19), а cow-stealer shall have his nose cut off, and shall be plunged into 
“water, after having been fettered. 
38 Mahabharata, 1. 99. WT. 
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‘was born to play a vital role in the Mahabharata. The kernel 
f the story seems to go back to the period of the Rgveda in 
which the Vasus are seen releasing the cow from bondage." 

Vasistha’s cow was responsible for the occurrence of 
another incident of great importance. Both the Mahabharata** 
and the Rzmayaga*! contains reference to it. The story says 
that Vi, king, came to the hermitage of 
Vasistha and, seeing the supernatural power of his cow, carried 
E istha took revenge by destroying the army of 
Viśvāmitra and recovered the cow. 

‘That the Kşatriyas did not find any scruple in capturing 
the cattle of others is suggested by the famous go-grahana story 
of the Mahabharata.* We are told that the Kauravas, taking 
‘opportunity of the absence of king Уігма from his capital, 
invaded bis kingdom and seized all the cattle. But the valour 
of Arjuna saved the situation, and the cows were recovered. 

Taking cows by force was so much a part of the Ksatriya 
habit that, even in the R4jaspya ceremony, a sham fight for the 
sow takes place Thus the sacrificer places a hundred or 
more than a hundred cows of that relative of his to north of 
the Ahavaniya. Не stops his chariot in the midst of the cows 
in the ceremonial of the Black Yajus ; а sham-fight takes place 
here. East or north of the sacrificial ground, a Кајапуа posted 
self with bow in hand. The king discharged the arrow at 
im and having thus, as it were, overpowered the enemy, he 
wheeled round. He then touched a cow with the end of the 
bow saying, “Together with energy, I overpower them ; І seize 
them. 

While raids for cattle were common, the recovery of them 
was considered to be an act of merit. Even persons guilty 




















39 X. 126.8. 
40 P.C. Roy's trans., Adi, CLXXVIIf. 
41 1.53. 
42 Р.С. Roy's trans., Уйга, XXVIIT. 
43  Sütapatha Brahmana, У. 4.3. 1-2. 
44 SBE, Vol, XLI, pp. 98-101. 
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‘of heinous crimes were supposed to get salvation if they tried 

to recover the stolen cows. Thus Apastamba‘® says that onc 

in a Vaisya or a Sidra who bad studied the Veda, 

or bad initiated the performance of a Soma sacrifice or slain a 
man belonging to the Brahmana caste or destroyed an embryo 
[of a Brihmana] or killed a woman, shall build, after hoving 
performed a penance for twelve years, а hut on the path of 
robbers, and live there trying to take from them the cows of 
Bribmanas. He is free from his sin, when thrice he has been 
defeated by them, thrice has vanquished them. According to 
Manu,“ if one sacrifices one’s life in defence of the Brihmanas 
and cows, one becomes free from his sin of even Brahmana- 
murder. The Virjudharmaiástra" says that even an untouch 
able (bahya) goes to heaven by giving his life in defence of the 
Brihmanas, cows, women and children. 

Epigraphical literature records numerous instances where 
villagers are found laying their lives in defending the livestock. 
The grateful people did mot fail to appreciate the gallantry 
and heroism shown by the dead warriors in whose memory 
stone pillars were erected and plots of land donated to their 
heirs. The earliest epigraphical evidence of such resistance 
is provided by an inscription of about the 3rd century A. D. 
It was found at Gangaperuru in the Siddhavattam Taluk of 
the Cuddappah District in Andhra Pradesh. It records : “This 
figure-bearing [memorial] pillar has been raised by Acarya 
[*)rara for [his] son Sivadisa of the Bhiradvaja gorra, who 
hus gone to heaven in [ the course of] fighting in [connection 
with] cattle-lifting (go-grahana-sagame)."** 

A similar record from Sangur in the Dharwar District, 
Mysore, dated in the 25th year of Sitiganadeva, records that 
the cattle of Ceñgūru had been captured by Tivaradeva alias 

4$ 1.9.24.21. 

46 XL.79. 

47 XVI. 18 ; also Ш. 45. 

48 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, рр. 207f. ; also Sircar, Studies ín the Society 
` and Administration of Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. 1, p. 321. 
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Sinda-Govinda, and that the gift of land as metarw-gey to his 
memory was made by Sava-Gauda and all the people of the 
village.*” 

In another inscription from Shimoga, Mysore, dated in 
1287 А. D., we read: “Bommarasa of Hosagunda,—when 
Kodali was entered, the cows captured, and Bennavali-Janne- 
guru’s village ruined,—stopped the riot, fought and slew and 
went to svarga. And Bomme-niyaka’s — wife......Bave- 
Naykitti, gave an arm and hand and went to syarga. But 
her son Pilleya-niyaka, performing the further ceremonies, 
set up this viragal in the presence of the god Ноппеќуага, and 
made a grant of land for offerings to that god Honneávara and 
for carrying on the worship of the viragal, washing the feet of 
Janneya-guru. Janncya-guru and his successors will carry on 
the worship of that viraga/, we most firmly believe." 

It is no use multiplying similar examples of which there is 
literally no end. But while hero-stones were erected to comme- 
morate the death of one in defending the cattle, similar memorial 
stones sometimes were raised to celebrate a successful cattle- 
raid. Thusa record from Bodhiniyanipalle in the Chittur 
District, Andbra Pradesh, refers to the great victory of Kalli- 
yanna, the son of Pallaya~Gimunda and the son-in-law of 
Büdali Pannayya of Майраїа, іп a cattle raid at that place." 
Another inscription from the same place refers to the watchman 
of the Balafjigas of Mañgala ‘who captured three hundred 
bulls", 

The motive behind cattle-lifting in South India has been 
‘explained by Subrahmaniyam with reference to the Tolkappiyam 
which takes atandombal, “the protection of cow’, in the sense 
of go-grahana. Subrahmaniyam™ thinks that cows were seized 
by the raiders in order to give them protection against destruc- 
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tion in the war that followed. But the desire to give protec 
tion to the cows cannot account for many raids where cattle- 
lifting was the sole aim. 

While recorded instances of cattle-lifting are numerous in 
South India, reference to them is hardly to be found in North 
Indian inscriptions. In this respect, the Lihadapura inscrip- 
tion of the time of Jayaccandra and said to have been found 
at Barahpur near Nandganj in the Gazipur District, U. P., is 
very interesting. It records that on ASvina-vadi 12, Wednes- 
day, Vikrama 1230, the Brihmanas assembled at Lahadapura and 
drafted the sthiti (a fixed decision, ordinance or decree) recorded: 
in the inscription and that they made the saùvid (a mutual 
agreement or contract) in question because they were what is 
Called vafu-tun{-abhibhota (overwhelmed by robbers). The 
Sthiti or samvid was as follows: the persons who would 
plunder the grama or village (apparently meaning Lihadapura) 
or would be guilty of a droha (mischief) of any kind [to its 
inhabitants) such as the seizure of the cattle (go-mahiry-adi- 
vestana) [of the villagers], should be killed at once and his 
whole property should be confiscated, while his abettor (upasta- 
m*ha-diyaka) should be expelled [from the village] and his 
house [in the village] should be demolished. Further, the 
vimantr, i. e., the adviser of the chief culprit, should be varita 
and should be treated as an equal of a dog ог an ass or a 
Candála (i.e. he should be ostracised and his movements 
should be restricted). The god Dvadasarka was the witness 
L of the sthiti). 

‘Thus an organised attempt was made to stop the menace 
of cattle-lifting. But the amount of success attained by such 
efforts seems to have been far from satisfactory. Even today 
it continues to be a source of annoyance particularly to those 
living in the bordering areas of this country. 


54 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, pp. 305 fr. 





MISOGYNISTIC IDEAS IN ANCIENT 
INDIAN LITERATURE» 


Asim Kumar Chatterjee, Centre of Advanced Study in 
AIHC, Calcutta University 


The earlier Vedic works, which give women a subordi- 
nate status, do not contain any serious invective against them." 
‘There are, however, expressions like ‘women are, by nature, 
fickle’ in the Rgveda ;* but they are merely stock expressions 
to be found in almost all ancient literary and religious works 
of the world. In the later Vedic literature," women are paint- 
ed in a darker colour and they gradually become objects of 
derision, nay even contempt. The reason is not far to seek ; 
the early Vedic society was mainly monogamous and women 
were considered as equal partners in conjugal life. But with 
the passage of time, polygamy became popular,*and this result- 
ed in the general decline of morality both among the males 
as well as the females. It is not unnatural that a man, who 
has a number of wives, is incapable of satisfying each one of 
them ; it is also true that such an individual, before long, will 
begin to suspect his wives about whom he has a hidden sense 
of guilt. In the later literature of the Hindus, this sense 
of guilt, coupled with the inveterate superiority-complex of the 
Sterner sex, bas found indirect expressions in unsavoury 
Passages containing misogynic ideas. 

The Ramayana is more or less free from misogynic out- 














* [The revised copy of the article was received in August, 1970.—Ed. 

1 See CHI, Vol. I, p. 88. 

2 ТУ. 33.17 ; see also А. 5. Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilisation, 2nd ed., p. 319. 

3 CHI, Vol. 1, p. 135; sce also Satapatha Brahmana, XIV. 1.1.31, 
where we are told that the women, the Südra and the dog are untruth, sin 
and darkness. 

4 See Raychaudhuri, PHAI, 6th ed., p. 162. 
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bursts. In one place of that work, Dssaratha* angrily observes 
— Dhig — astu yosito nama sathah svartha-parayanah ; but in the 
same breath he hastens to add —na  brabimi siriyah sarva Bha- 
ratasy = eva mataram. Elsewhere in the same work,” Laks- 
mana denounces women as cruel and malicious by nature 
(vimukta-dharmas = capalas = ttkrndh), who do not hesitate to 
sow the seeds of dissensions among men (bhedakarali). But we 
can very well understand the cause of Laksmana's resentment 
as he was seriously insulted by alady for whom he had nothing 
but reverential love. 

The most damaging expressions regarding women are, how- 
ever, to be found in the celebrated Manusmyti which may be 
regarded as a representative work of a male-dominated, poly- 
gamous society. We have been told that as women are, by 
nature, fickle and treacherous, they should not be granted any 
independence :* 

pita raksati kaumare bharta raksati yauvane | 

raksanti sthavire putra na stri svatantryam = arhati || 
This verse is to be found with slight modifications not only 
in the other Smrti works,* but also in the Mahabharata.” Manu 
does not stop with this ; be goes on to declare, "Women do 
not care for beauty, nor is their attention fixed on age ; 
[thinking], “It is enough that) he is a man’, they give them- 
selves up to the handsome and to the ugly.” Brhaspati! who 
often repeats what Manu says, asks people to keep a strict 
watch on women for, according to him, women are perennially 
fickle and inconstant. He further says that mothers-in-law 
and other ladies belonging to the family should secretly watch 
the activities of a woman. 














3 ; see alto SBE, Vol. XXV, p. 330. 

в CF. Vitou, XXV. 13; Yäjāavalkya. 1.85 ; Kapila, verse 413. 

9 ХШ. 20.14 ; ХШ. 46.14. 

10 IX. 14 : naira гаре pariksante т азай vayasî so/rthitih | 
surapana và virüpass và puman—ity—eva bhuñjate |! 

11 See SBE, Vol. XXXIII, p. 367. 
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"This contempt for the fair sex spread like an infectious 
disease to other works like the later Books of the Mahabharata, 
the Pali Tripitaka and Somadeva's Kathdsaritsagara. Probably 
the sharpest and unkindest attack on women in Indian literature 
occurs in the AnuSasana-parvan,an admittedly late Book of the 
Mahabharata. In hundreds of verses of this Book women are 
denounced as treacherous, lecherous, good-for-nothing beings. 
The poet declares that, among а thousand women or 
perhaps among hundreds of thousands, sometimes only 
опе may be found that is devoted to her husband. We are 
further informed that ladies, under the influence of desire, care 
not for family or father or mother or brother or husband.'* 
"Women are so inconstant that they can never be their own 
mistress. This is the opinion of Prajipati himself. Even а 
person of Yudhisthira’s intellectual and moral eminence is 
made to say that women аге the root of all суйл? The poet 
becomes more and more severe with every #loka and leaves no 
stone unturned to paint women as the most heinous being 
imaginable. There is a particular verse'* which is so indelicate 
that our translator has avoided a literal translation of it.” 

Саз XI. 199293 : 
sahasre kila miri ai prüpyet = aik kadacana | 
tarha Jata-sahasre şu yadi kacit pariwara V 
For translation, see P. C. Roy, Mahabharata, tras 

їз ХШ. 19. 93-94. 

14 х. 20.14. 

I$ XII. 38.1—s/riyo hi mil 

16 ХШ. 38.26. 

IN Roy, trans., Vol. XI, pp. 5-6. [Such ideas are common in our 
Tüerature. The author's treatment of the subject is superficial. The idea of 
the Mahabharata stanza (XIII. 38. 26—drstr—aiva purusam hrdyain yonib 
praklidyate striyak) is much more damaging in the Hizopadeta (ivananda's 
ed., p. 60.) —suvedarn риғизай di stvà bhrataran yadi va sutaih | уот Klidyati 
würimüm ...1 Even more scathing are the following two stanzas of the 
same import—sthinam n-dsti ksaso n Asti m= Bstí prirthayit® narah; tena 
Narada nBrigamn satitvam —upajayare 4 (loc. cit.) та lajja na vintrarvam na 
daksinyam na bhirat’ | prürthan-3^hàva ev—aikarm satitve Кагазат siriyah © 
(ibid. p. 61). In the same way there are also numerous cases of high praises 
bestowed on women in Indian literature.—Ed. ] 





Vol. X, p. 122. 
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The Buddhist Pili texts do not depict women much differ- 
ently. The Buddha himself was always against admitting 
women into the Order and he declared that his religion would 
not last long if women were admitted." It was Ananda who 
prevailed upon him in admitting women into his Order. The 
attitude of the Buddha towards women is revealed in the 
following conversation he bad with Ananda.” 

О. “How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with regard 
to womankind ? A. ‘Don’t see them, Ananda’ Q. ‘But 
if we should sce them, what are we to do 2" A. ‘Abstain from 
speech, Ananda.’ О. ‘But if they should speak to us, Lord, 
what are we todo? A. “Keep wide awake.’ 

A Bhikkhu is asked not to lie down, nor take a seat in 
secret with a woman.? Не should not preach the Dhamma in 
more than five or six words to a woman unless another man 
be present. In the Cullavagea,* we are told that a Bhikkhu 
should not look at the face of the woman who gave him 
food. The Milindapanha® tells us that women reveal secrets 
through infirmity. 

The Jains have also no special love for women. The early 
Jain work, Uttaridhyayana Sutra says: “Do not desire 
women, those female demons, on whose breasts grow two lumps 
of flesh, who continually change their mind, who entice man, 
and then make a sport of them as slaves." The Sitrakrtaiga 
asks the devotees not to trust women, knowing that they are 
full of deceit", 














18 See SBE, Vol. XX, pp. 320-26. 

19 Mahaparinibbana шга, V. 23 ; see also SBE. Vol- X1, p. 91. 

20 Sec SBE, Vol. XIII. рр. 32,42. See also Baden, Women in Buddh- 
йт, pp. 42:50. (Мапи, П. 215, objects to sitting in a secluded place close 
to even one's own mother. sister or daughter.—Ed.] 

21 lbid, p.32. 

22 УШ. 5.2; see also SBE, Vol. XX, p. 291. 
23 IV. 16. 

24 Vin. is. 

25 1.4. 1. 24 ; sce also SBE. Vol. XLV, p. 27. 











A. К. CHATTERJEE аз 


‘The Kathasaritsagara contains quite a few stories which 
indirectly show the jaundiced attitude of the Hindu society 
towards its females. Stories have been told about faithless, 
hypocritical, licentious and wicked women who continually 
harass and instigate men. We have, for example, a typical 
story of one Satrughna** who was deceived by faithless 
spouse. There is the humorous story of a cunning, adulterous 
wife who was present at her own Sraddha ceremony.” Аз а 
matter of fact, there are more cuckolds in the Kathdsaritsigara 
than even in Boccaccio's Decameron. The difference between 
Somadeva and Boccaccio is that, while the former is constantly 
a moralist, the latter takes pleasure in describing the activities 
of an adulterous wife. Somadeva’s attitude towards women 
may probably be summed up in his own words: "Alas! the 
creator first created recklessness and then women in imitation 
of it ; by nature nothing is too bad for them to do...A wicked 
woman is like а lotus bude with its flowers expanded and an 
alligator concealed in it."* According to Somadeva women 
have fickleness implanted in their nature, like the flashes of 
lightning. 

We do not quite agree with Altekar when he observes that 
‘they (i.e. the misogynistic passages ) merely express the views 
of men in the throes of bitter disappointment Asa matter 
of fact, from the time of the composition of the later Vedic 
literature down to the present day, women have been very 























26 Ed. Dorgadasand Parab, 34. 182-186 ; see Tawney and Penzer, The 
Ocean of Story, Vol. II1, p. 141. 

27 61. 194-201. This story is similar to that found in Ksemendra's 
Avadanakalpalata, No. 43. For adultery in Hindu society, see ERE, Vol. 1, 
рр. 122-37. Sce also Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. 11, pp. 570 IT. 

*[ *Pond'.—Ed. ] 

28 34.177, 179: 
aho dhatra puri үз sahasam гай апи striyal | 
matrasa duykarara kiñcin= nisarg ad iha vidyare |/*** 
skustrt praphulla-kamala gadha nakr—eva padmini || 

29 19.28 ; Tawney and Penzer, op. cir.. Vol. Il, p. 86. 

30: Op. cit., p. 319. 
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indifferently treated by men in India. Our discussion would 
show that the Hindus had a deep-seated prejudice against 
women and it would be dfficult to find a single work which is 
entirely free from misogynic expressions. The hypocrisy of 
the males has been exposed by no less a man than Varühami- 
hira who tells us that all the sins attributed to women by 
‘men are to be found in the latter also ™ 








CASTE IN EARLY BUDDHIST LITERATURE» 
Jnanranjan Haldar, Centre of Advanced Study in 
AIHC, Calcutta University 


Although, mention of the four castes, viz. Brahmana, 
triya, Vaigya and Sadra, is found in both Bráhmanical and 
Buddhist literature, these are treated differently in Hinduism 
and Buddhism. In pre-Buddhistic times, the Bráhmanas were 
considered to be the highest social order. Bribmanical 
texts describe them so, because they claimed to be white in 
complexion and pure in origin and were the direct descendants 
ofthe god Brahman. They also claimed that they were 
Brahman's offspring created by him and born of his mouth. 
Та fact, they were his heirs. 

This claim of the Brihmanas was not accepted by the 
Buddhists. In Pali literature, the Khattiyas were described as. 
the highest grade in society. 

From the mythological point of view it is said that the 
universe undergoes endless cycles of destruction and renova- 
tion. When the world was re-evolved? after its destruction by 
fire, a ruler was required in the society to maintain law and 
order. For his expenses, the people desired to contribute a share 
of their grains. They chose from among themselves a man who 
was healthy and had the best appearance for becoming their 
king) He was given a share of grains for which he became 








+1 The revised copy of the article was received in August, 1970.—E4.] 

1 Dighanikaya, PTS, Vol. Ш, pp. 93-98 ; Visuddhimagea, PTS, Vol. I1, 
р. 419, m 

2 Loe, eit. 

з Dighanikaya, Vol. Ш, рр. 84-93; Visuddhimagga, Vol. И, pp- 


417-19. 
4 The king wascalled Mahisammara because he was selected by the 


whole people. Не was a perfect king as he delighted (raz/etí) people by his 
righteousness and equity ( Dighanikaya, Vol. II, р. 93.) 
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Khettanais pati (the lord of the fields) and was called 
Khattiya.* 

The Khattiyas ruled over the people righteously. They 
punished and banished the evil-doers for putting a stop to 
stealing, censuring, lying, etc. 

A section of the people did not like evil deeds and punish- 
ment. They wanted to put away evil and immoral practices 
from among them, because of which they were called Brahma. 
nas Some of them went to the forest, made leaf-huts and 
meditated there. As a result, they were called Jhayaka 
Brahmana.” Others who were incapable of enduring medita- 
tion in the forest, went to the outskirts of villages and towns 
and composed books. As they did not meditate, they were 
called Ajjhayaka Brahmana." 

Then certain others, who adopted married life and followed 
various trades, were called Vessa ( tradesmen)". Some of 
them who lived on hunting were regarded as Sudda (the lowest 
grade of people).!” 

There came a time when some Khattiyas, out of dislike for 
their particular vocation, became recluses. Some Brihmanas 
did the same, likewise some Vessas and some Suddas."* 

In the Madhura Sutta of the Majjhimanikaya,® the Buddha 
says that distinction cannot be made between man and man in 
respect of colour or complexion, In the process of evolution, he 
said, beings who were born from the Abhassara Brahma-world 
and ate the tasty earth, became beautiful and, when they began 
40 despise the ugly people who had not eaten the tasty earth, 















5 Loc. elt. ; Visuddhimagga, Vol. I, p. 419. 
6 Dighanikaya, Vol. . 94. 
7 Loc. eii. 


в Loe cif. 
9 Methunadhammah samadaya vissuta-kammante payojent=iti kho 


Wasetiha Versi vessà te ~eva akkharaón upanibbattai Ubid., Vol. LI, р. 95 у, 
30 Loe, cit, 
11 Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
12 PTS, Vol. П, рр. 83-90. 
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the said earth disappeared, and the beautiful persons, who 
were self-illuminated and enjoyed bliss, fell in darkness and 
became frightened? This legend shows that man is punished 
if he despises another man. According to the Buddha, plants, 
insects, quadrupeds, serpents, fish and birds can be distin- 
guished by their species and marks ; but distinction between 
man and man cannot be made in the absence of species and 
marks. It can be made only on the basis of wisdom and good- 
ness." Good conduct is higher than caste because people 
belonging to any caste can do good work. The Vasala Sutta 
of the Suttanipsta and the Mataiga Jataka describe how a 
Candila known as Mātañga attained wisdom and great fame 
and how а large number of Khattiyas and Brahmanas served 
him. Brahma Sanañkumāra says— 

Khattiyo seitho jane tasmih ye gotta-patisarine |. 

Vijj-dcarana-sampanno so settho deva-manuse ti |[* 

‘The Khattiya is the best among the people who put their 
trust in lineage ; but one may be best among spirits and men, 
if he possesses wisdom and virtue. 

In the Vasetthasutta of the Majjhimanikaya, the Buddha 
says that birth cannot make one a Brihmava, that good deeds 
and moral behaviour make a man а Brihmana, and that the 
true Brihmana is an Arabat. Thus Pali literature explains 
Brahmana as the best man in the society, though it is also 
stated that the caste Brihmana was next to the Khattiya. 
As regards the origin of the Brahmana from the creator god 
Brahman, Buddhist mythology docs not recognise the supremacy 
‘of Brahman as the creator-god. It speaks of the existence of 
twenty classes of Brahmi who practice jhana or meditation ; 
but they are inferior to the Arahats, the Paccekabuddhas and 




















13 See Agranma Suma in the Dighanikaya, Vol. TIL 7 Visuddhimagga. 
Vol. Ш, p. 418. 

14 Majjhimanikaya, Vol. I, pp. 19611.: Suttanipara, pp. 15., 21f. ; 
Brühmanavogga in the Dhammapada. 

15 Dighanikaya, Vol. lil, р. 97 ; also Vol. I, p. 122, aad Sasyattanikdya, 
Vol. T, р. 153, and Vol. U, p. 284, 
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Buddhas. According to the Buddha, as mentioned above, 
the Brahmanahood is to be earned by meritorious deeds and 
is not achieved by birth. On this point, the Brahmanas of 
Pali literature are different from that of Brahmanical literature. 
But the Chandogya Upanisad'* also says that good conduct 
makes a man the best Brihmana even though he is of a low 
caste or an outcaste. So it may be that the Buddha borrowed 
the said approach from the Upanijad.*? 


16 Sce Ch. IV, verse 4. 
17 [Many of the Buddhist and Upanisadic conceptions were based om 


"Nonaryan philosophical and socio-religions ideas. Ed.] 





THE BRAHMANA IN PALI LITERATURE» 


Kshanika Saha, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


In one of the oldest Pali texts entitled Suttanipata,' the 
ideal Bráhmanas are described as follows. The ancient sages 
(isayo) were ascetics (rapassino) and lived in self-control avoid- 
ing the five pleasures of sense. Their wealth consisted not 
of cattle, gold or grains, but of Jearning and purity. They 
lived on food left at the door by the faithful and used the beds 
and clothes offered to them reverentially. They were never 
harmed nor dominated, protected as they were by the dhamma. 
They spent 48 years of their lives as Brahmacirin in quest of 
knowledge and good conduct. They held austerities, rectitude, 
tenderness, love and forbearance in high esteem, performed 
sacrifices with rice, beds, clothes, ghee or oil (which they could 
collect by begging) and never killed animals in sacrifices. 

It is stated in the Subhasutra* that the Brihmanas are 
expected to observe the five dhammas, viz. зассай (truth- 
fulness), гара (austerity), brahmacariyam (pure moral life), 
ajjhenam (study) and сават (gifts). In the Sundarikabhara- 
dvaja Sutta, there is a reference to Brihmanas learning the 
savitti (savitri) consisting of three padas and twentyfour 
aksaras. 

Tacidentally the names of the Rsis or hymn-composers are 
referred to as Atthaka, Vimaka, Vimadeva, Vessimitta, Jama- 


* [The revised copy of the paper was received in August, 190.—Ed.] 
1 Brahmanadhammika Sutta, рр. 50-55: isayo pubbaka азыт samma- 
тана tapassino/ panca kama-gune hirya attadattham acarisuin. |] 
2 Suttanipia, PTS ed., рр. 50-51: atthacattirisa® yassani komara- 
һгаһтасат{уа earisssu te | vifjécaranapariyitthiin acarum brahmana pure [| 
3 Majjhimanikaya, PTS ed., Vol. П, p. 199. 
4 Suttanipata, p. 79. 
4 
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Ajgirasa, Bharadvaja, Vasettha, Kassapa and Bhagu.* 
It is then pointed out that the Brihmanas of the Buddha's 
time were merely repeaters of the hymns composed by these 
ancient sages. 

In the early Rgvedic days, according to the Suttanipata,* 
the objects of offering consisted of rice, ghee, etc. The ideal 
ancient Brahmanas, envisaged in the Brahmayadhammika 
Sutta, were very likely the ancient seers, to whom the author- 
ship of the Rgvedic hymns is attributed. 

In course of time, however, they began to covet the king’s 
riches and splendour and objects of pleasure. With an cye 
to these gains they approached king Okkaka (Iksvàku), persua- 
ded him to celebrate the Agvamedha, Purusamedha, SamyAprisa 
and Vijapeya. The Pali texts. abound in references to such 
animal sacrifices, against which the Buddha raised his voice of 
protest. The Buddha criticised all these practices аз ineflica- 
cious and meaningless. 

According to the Assalayana Sutta," the Brahmana Assali- 
yana tells the Buddha that the Brihmanas alone are the highest 
caste, every other community is lower ; the Brihmanas alone 
аге the white caste, every other caste is black ; the Brihmanas 
only are the sons of the God, produced out of the mouth of 
Brahman, begotten by Brahman, heir of Brahman. 

‘Thereupon the Buddha put to Assalàyana a series of ques- 
tions, which the latter had to answer in the affirmative, admitting 
thereby that the claims of the Brihmanas were baseless, 

In the Brahmapavagga of the Dhammapada appears the 
following stanza 

па c= алай brahmanas brümi уола matti-sasbhavam | 

bhovadi nama so hoti sa ce hoti sakiscamo || 
akisicánam — anadánam tam ~ ahah brümi brdhmayam || 














7 5 Digha Nikaya, PTS ed., Vol. 1, p. 104; Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, 
p. 200. 

6 See рр. 50-51. 

7 Samyutta Nikaya, PTS cd., Vol. I, p. 76. 

8 Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. И. p. 152. 
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‘I do not call bim a Brahmana because of his origin ог of 
his mother. If he be with worldly objects, he is called bhovadi. 
1 call him a Brahmana who is free from worldly objects and 
free from attachment." 

In the Brahmanadhammika Sutta of the Suttanipata also 
appears the following verse in connection with the character- 
istics of a true Brahmana. 

Na jatahi na gottena na јасс hoti Brahmano| 
yamhi saccam ca dhammo ca so sukhi зо ca Brahmano|] 

"Not by matted hair, not by lineage, not by caste does one 
become a Bráhmana, He is a Brihmana in whom there are 
truth and righteousness. He is blessed. 

‘That true Brahmanahood does not depend on birth, but 
on good conduct is beautifully illustrated in the Ийзецһа 
Sutta” in 63 verses with the refrain ‘Him do I calla true 
Brahmana”. 

Yo hi koci manussesu gorakkharh upajivati | 
езай Vaseltha janati kassako so па Brahmaga || 

‘For whoever amongst men lives by cow-keeping, know this, 
(ha, that he is a husbandman, not а Brihmana’, etc.'^ 

“Ву penance, by a religious life, by self-restraint and by 
temperance, one becomes a Brahmana ; such a one [they call] 
the best Bráhmana." 








о 





9 Suttanipata, рр. 118-23. 

10 SBE, Vol. X, р. 112. 

11 Ibid., p. 117 : tapena brakmacariyena samyamena damena ca | etena 
Brahma то hoti etais brahmanam = шатан V 
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SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 
MAHABHARATA? 
A, D. Pusalker, Poona University 


The Mahabharata presents a unique phenomenon in the 
literary history of the world. It is the biggest single literary 
work known to man, being about eight times th ize of the 
Шаа and the Odyssey put together. Besides ii is unique 
regardi: contents which are encyclopaedic in character, 
There is no subject under the sun to which we do not get 
reference in the Mahabharata. It is a veritable encyclopaedia 
of Indian culture, and its claim: yad=ih=asti tad=anyatra 
yan = п==ейһ==азїї na tat kvacit* (whatever is included here may 
be found elsewhere ; but what not to be found here, cannot 
be got anywhere else) is perfectly justified. It is a thesaurus 
ofancient myths, tales and legends, of philosophy, religion, 
social ideas, manners and customs, of social and political 
institutions, of old beliefs and traditions, etc. 

In portraying the social conditions in the Mahabhdrata, it 
is to be borne in mind that the period covered by the epic runs 
from the Bhirata war to the composition of the Mahabharata, 
There are differences of opinion among competent scholars as 
to the date of the Bharata war and that of the composition of 
the epic ; the former has been taken variously between 3100 
B.C. and 1000 B. C., while the latter between the sixth 
century B. С. and the second century A. D. Thus we geta 
picture of the Indian society, at a very modest estimate for 
about 1200 years—from 1000 B.C. to the second century A.D.« 

1 All references are to the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. 

2 1.56.33. 


* [Such views are not generally shared by scholars. See The Bharata 
War and Рига nic Genealogies, ed. Sircar, 1969.—Ed.] 
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In picking up our data, we have clearly to distinguish between 
the society at the period of the Bharata war and that of the 
composition of the epic. Roughly speaking, the former repre- 
sents the later Vedic age, while the latter, the age of the 
early Smrtis. 

In connection with the social life in the Mahabhdrata, an 
attempt is made here to focus attention on its special features. 






rayed in different parts of the Mahabharata—even in the 
didactic and ethical portions in the Sinti and AnuSasana 
Parvans. The contradiction is resolved when one bears in 
mind the fact that different parts of the epic relate to different 
periods, The vicissitudes through which the different aspects 
of social life passed during this long period show that it was, 
more ог less, a period of progressive deterioration. 

Before turning to the caste system, marriage and position 
of women, education and other aspects of social life, let us 
turn to some peculiar customs of antiquity recorded in the 
Mahabharata, 

Among the peculiar social customs of the period of the 
Bharata war or of the remote past depicted in the epic, special 
mention may be made of promiscuity, polyandry, and niyoga 
or levirate. Though some passages in the epic suggest the exist- 
ence of pro: ity at an early period, very difficult to 
say whether it actually existed in some sections of the society 
or whether it is a mere possibility intellectually conceived by 
the poet. The tradition of polyandry, however, appears to 
have been so firmly rooted, at least in a section of the society, 
‘that the poet could not ignore it. The marriage of Draupadi 
“was an essential part of the story, and the poet tries to justify 
it in several ways. His attempts to explain it away show that, 
though in vogue in ancient times, polyandry had fallen into 
disuse during the period of the epic. References in Dharmagas- 
tra works show knowledge of the practice of polyandry. It is 
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interesting to observe that the practice of several brothers 
marrying one female is still prevalent to some extent in Kashmir. 
Tibet and the Nilgiris The custom of niyoga whereby a 
childless widow approached her deceased husband’s brother for 
issue appears to have been fairly common in ancient India, as 
elsewhere in the ancient world. The Mahabharata is replete 
with instances ; but it appears that the system was gradually 
passing into desuetude, and several restrictions were being 
placed for its operation. Kunti points out that the custom 
permitted only three sons by niyoga.* 

In the early stage, a rationalistic view of caste was taken. 
It was believed that not birth alone, but character and actions 
make a Brahmana. If truthfulness, liberality, forgiveness, 
good conduct, equality of feelings towards all, austere life and 
compassion were found in a Sidra, that Sidra was taken as 
not a Sidra but a Brihmaya, and a Brihmana wanting in 
these characteristic marks was to be taken as a Südra.* It is 
further stated that, as it is impossible to distinguish castes on 
account of the great intermixture of races, all sorts of men 
begetting offspring on women belonging to all castes indiscri- 
minately, wise men believe that character is the chief thing ; 
unless there is suitable character, caste is useless.’ All are 
similar so far as caste is concerned." It is further stated that 
not birth alone but actions make a Brihmana. Lord Krya 
has declared that he created the four castes having regard to 
the distribution of qualities and actions.” 

Further, change of caste was possible in the initial stage. 
‘The Mahabharata furnishes instances of several Ksatriyas such 
as Vitahavya, Arstisena, Sindbudvipa, Devapi and Viivimitra 

















4 Cf. AltcKar, Position of Women, etc. (Banaras, 1956), р. 114 : Shafer, 
Ethnography of Ancient India (Wiesbaden, 1954), p. 30, note 1. 
1.11465. 
TH. 177.1624 ; 178.33 ; XIL. 182.8. 


їп. 177 25.28. 
XTi. 108.30. 


VI. 26.13 (Bhagavadgis2. ТУ 12). 
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becoming Brihmanas.'® Similarly, Brahmanas like Parasurama, 
Drona, Krpa, etc., took to arms. The doctrine of jaty-utkarsa 
(rise in status with reference to caste) has been enunciated by 
stating that a Südra practising virtues becomes gradually a 
Vaisya and a Kyatriya, and he who is always straightforward 
becomes a Brahmana. 

All the four castes were to listen to tbe recitation of the 
Vedas. Later on the Südras were denied this privilege. 

Birth became of prime importance so far as caste was 
concerned as time went om. Everyone born of Brihmana 
parentage, whether learned or not, was to be regarded as 
worthy of respect. No change of caste was, therefore, 
possible. Regulations with regard to occupations of different 
castes were not strictly followed, and different castes could 
follow any vocation, except those reserved for the Brübmanas, 
with impunity. 

In the Mahabharata, we witness the first germs of the 
tendency whereby sannyasa was reserved only for the three 
higher castes and later for the Brihmanas alone. Four kinds 
of ascetic, viz. Кийсака, Bahüdaka, Hamsa and Paramahahsa, 
are mentioned, of which each succeeding one was superior to 
the one preceding.'* The Mahabharata propounds conflicti 
views about the eligibility of a Südra to embrace sannydsa. 

Though the usual eight forms of marriage are enumerated, 
the Mahabharata speaks of the Brahma, Кумга, Gindharva, 
Asura and Riksasa as being current, the last two, however, being 
regarded as sinful." The Brahma perhaps included the Daiva 
and Arsa of the Sutra times. In the Ksátra, which was prescrib- 
ed for both the Bráhmanas and Ksatriyas, it appears, the bride 




















10 
11 12; Xi 
12 ХИ. 314.45-46. 
1з XII. 136.20. 

14 ХШ. 129.29. 
15 ХП. 63.12-14 j ХУ. 33.32. 
16 1.67.8-12- 
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was offered to one who successfully accomplished certain feats 
of skill and valour prescribed by the father of the bride.» The 
marriages of Siti and Draupadi are instances of this type, 
wrongly called $уауайуага, where the selection of the bride- 
groom rested, not with the bride, but on the ability of the 
suitor to satisfy the specific condition laid down. 

Opinion was divided regarding the age of marriage of girls. 
In an interpolated passage, it is stated that some held that 
the girl should not be too young, while others contended that 
she should not have dreamt of sexual love." From actual 
instances of the epic heroines, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the brides, at least among the Ksatriyas, were well-developed 
and grown-up at the time of marriage. The nagnika 
rule was applicable in the case of the Brahmanas, and gradual- 
ly it was rigidly enforced in the case of all castes. Engage- 
ments brought about by the bride and bridegroom were 
considered more binding and sacred than those arranged by 
the elders. 

‘Though marriages in the same caste were praised, there 
were no restrictions with regard to intercaste marriages in the 
anuloma order or hypergamy, i.c. where a male of the higher 
caste married a female of the lower one. “The son born of a 
Brühmana from wives belonging to the three castes is а Brih- 
mana. There are only four castes ; the fifth does not exist. 
‘This shows the earliest stage when the son of a Vaiiya wife 
born to a Brahmana was taken to be a Bráhmana, along with 
those born to the wives of the Brihmana and Ksatriya. The 
next stage is represented in the statement that “the Bráhmana 
can have four wives ; but in the two from the beginning 























Жїз interesting to note that the K sátra form of marriage ax mentioned 
in the Vasigthe Dharmasutra, 1. 28-29 (Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Gandharva, 
Кҥмга= Rak yasa and Manusa= Asura), bas been differently interpreted. See 
Kane, Hist. Dharm., Vol. Ш, р. 516.—Ed.] 

17 ХШ. 305e.1-4. 
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Brihmana and Ksatriya) is he himself born, while in the two 
others (i. e. Vaigya and Sidra) less pure sons аге born in the 
mother’s caste.”™ Неге the sons of a Brahmana from the 
Brahmana and Ksatriya wives alone are taken to be Brahmana 
while those from the Vaiéya and Sidra wives belonged to the 
‘caste of their mother. Later, the sons born from a Sidra 
wife were regarded as worse than a corpse and were called 
Paraíava." The sons of intercaste marriages thus gradually 
came to be looked down upon and were assigned different 
names signifying mixed castes. 

The above were anuloma marriages, or hypergamy. Prati- 
loma marriages, i.e. where a female of the higher caste married 
а male of the lower one, have been condemned from the very 
start. 

As regards the shares of the sons of wives of different 
castes born to a Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya, and Sidra, the 
decision, after a prolonged discussion, is that a Brihmana 
should divide his property into ten shares, out of which the 
son of a Bráhmana wife will have four shares, and those of 
the Ksatriya, Vi and Sidra wives will receive respectively 
three, two and one shares. In the case of a Ksatriya, the 
property was to be divided into eight shares, the sons of the 
Ksatriya, Vaigya and Südra wives receiving respectively four, 
three and one shares. А Vaigya’s property was to be divided 
into five shares, the son of the Vaisya wife getting four shares, 
while that of a Sadra wife got only one share." 

Despite some passages in disparagement of women in 
general, one of the special features of the epic may be said 
to be its liberal attitude towards women who were regarded as 
objects of great veneration, symbol of supreme auspicious- 
mess, virtue incarnate, light of the family, beauty and wealth 
ofthe home, and object of special care and attention. They 
were accorded a place of honour, enjoyed a considerable 
20 ХІ 48. 


21 ХШ. 48.5. 
22 ХШ. 47.12-16. 48-50, 53-54. 
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amount of freedom, and mixed freely at socio-religious gather— 
ings. No special restrictions or disabilities were attached to 
them only on account of their sex. They enjoyed equal 
rights with men in all spheres, and wielded a great deal of 
influence in social and political matters. In this context, we 
may refer to Bhisma's advice to Yudhisthira to sanction the 
coronation of the daughters of those kings who had died in 
the war without leaving male issues." 

The birth of a female child was not always looked upon as 
а source of misery; but the goddess of fortune was held to 
reside in an unmarried daughter. There were no child 
marriages in that period. The epic heroines received liberal 
education, and had some voice in the choice of their spouses. 
High ideals of conjugal life were placed before the society, and 
the wife was spoken of as the best friend of mai It may be 
observed that the ideals of a good wife, which Draupadi is 
stated to have expounded to Satyabhima,” if sincerely follow- 
ed, are sure to bring peace and happiness to the whole family. 

It is said that, formerly in the golden age, there were no 
widows in the Kuru land, and it has been implied therefrom 
that during the epic period women did not die with their 
husband." Remarriages of widows were prohibited, and those 
marrying widows were condemned." It is said that all men 
run after a woman whose husband is dead just as birds run 
after food.** A virgin widow, however, was allowed to remarry, 
and her sons were entitled to offer oblations both to gods and 














24 1.6840. [CK however, seclusion of women in the royal palaces 
referred to below. Cf. XII, 326.37. Note also the reference to asiirya- 
mpalygni mukhági in the Mahabhazya (on 1.1.43; 2.1.1) and also the prex- 
criptions of the Kautifiya Arthaiastra, Ш. 3-4.—E4.] 

25 ПІ, 222-44. 

26 1. 102.10, and Sidhanta, Heroic Age of India (London, 1929), pp. 
165-66. 

27 VIL $1.27; IX. 3042. 

28 1. 146.12. 
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manes? That the widows were treated fairly would appear 
from the fact that the widowed daughters-in-law of Dhrtarastra 
were described as having the hair on the head decently 
arranged.” 

The discouragement of the remarriage of widows, curious- 
ly enough, resulted in the growth of the custom of Sari. In 
the Mahabharata, with the exception of Madri, four wives of 
Vasudeva and five wives of Krsna," there are no instances of 
Satı. Satyabhima is said to have retired to forest for penance. 
After the Bharata war, not a single widow is said to have 
burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. The widowed 
daughters-in-law of Dhetaristra, after obtaining his permission, 
are stated to have plunged into the Bhigiratht for attaining 
the regions acquired by their husbands." The Mahabharata 
is unaware of any of the Yadava widows having committed 
Sari, whereas the later Padma Purana represents all of them as 
burning themselves, which indicates that by the time the 
Райта Purana received its present shape, the custom of Sari was 
coming into vogue." That widows of soldiers dying in war were 
provided for by the king contemplates no instance of Sari.” 

Some late passages in the epic, which of course appear in 
in the Critical Edition,” suggest that some kind of purdah was 
‘observed in a few royal families, which was dispensed with 
‘on certain specified occasions. The data in the epic, which 
represents the heroines as moving freely in public, go against 
purdah, which was introduced later into India among the 
К gatriyas due to foreign influence. 

For education, the Gurukula system appears to have been 




















29 XII, App. I. No. 7A, 11.63-65 (Kumbhakonam ed., NITI. 35,7), 
30 ХУ. 27.16. . 
M Т.116.29; XVI. 8.18, 71. 
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in vogue. The Mahabharata speaks of numerous hermitages 
(arama), famous among them being the Naimisa under 
Kulapati Saunaka, and one of Капуа on the Malini. Pupils 
from distant parts of the country gathered for instructions at 
these hermitages. The Mahabharata is stated to have described 
а full-fledged airama ‘as consisting of several departments which 
are enumerated as follows : (1) agni-sthana, the common hall 
for prayer and worship of Agni; (2) Brahma-sthana, college 
of divinity, the department of Vedic study ; (3) Visnu-sthana, 
taken to mean the department for the study of Raja-niti, Artha- 
miri and Varttã ; (4) Mahendra-sthina, the Military School , 
(5) Vivasvat-sthana, department of astronomy ; (6) Soma- 
sthana, department of botany ; (7) Garuda-tthdna, dealing with 
transport and conveyances; and (8) Karttikeya-sthana, for 
study of military organization, methods for forming patrols, 
battalions, and armies." There are several references which 
also indicate that in addition to 
already mentioned, instruction was medicine, 
astrology, engineering, agriculture, arts and crafts, etc. Due 
attention was paid to the education of women who were able 
to reach high academic proficiency. They were taught such 
arts as dancing, singing and instrumental music, 

We do not get details about urban life ; but some interes- 
ting features about one aspect of rural life are supplied by the 
description of cowherds. Duryodhana went to review his 
herd of cattle in Dvaitavana, marked them by signs and numbers, 
particularly marking ‘three-year-old’ bulls. The occasion was 
celebrated by sports, singing and dance by the cowherds and 
their women. Then he hunted wild animals.” Cattle-lifting 
seems to have been fairly common in the epic. Cowboy 
and herdsmen were paid in kind for tending the cattle 





























37 Mookerji, in The Age of Imperial Unity Bombay, 1951), p. 389; 
Ancient Indian Education (London, 1947), p. 333. [The word sihana some 
to mean ‘shrine’ in these cases.—Ed. ] 

38 Cf. HI. 229.1613. 
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Proportion to the number tended by cach." The breeding and 
fending of cattle had developed almost into a science in the 
days of the Mahabharata. 

From the profuse references to meat-ca cluding those 
to Yudhisthira feeding Brahmanas with various delicacies pre- 
pared, among other things, from the flesh of bear and deer, 
and to Dhrtaristra being treated to a variety of meat and 
drinks, it would appear that meat-eating was current among 
all classes during the period of the Bharata war. At the 
beginning, as we also know from the Vedic literature, cows and 
bulls were freely sacrificed and becf was eaten. Later on, 
however, owing to the influence of ahimsa as preached by 
Buddhism, Jainism and Bhigavatism, flesh-eating was prohi- 
bited for the Bráhmanas during the period of the Mahabharata 
and thereafter. Animal sacrifice was taboo. As a result of 
further reaction, the via media was found that the killing of ani- 
mals in a sacrifice was no killing.” Towards the end of the 
epic period, the g ofa bovine animal or eating its flesh 
was regarded as equal to Brakmahatya. An interesting parti- 
cular supplied by the epic is that the food of the rich consisted 
of flesh, that of the middle class of milk and its products, and 
that of the poor of salt (or oil preparations). The Ksatriyas, 
including their womenfolk, were noted for their addiction to 
liquor during the epic period. But the Bráhmanas were strictly 
forbidden to drink liquor, and later on, drinking was regarded 
as one of the five principal sins. 

Cremation seems to have been the usual method of 
disposal of the dead in the epic. It appears, however, that 
the bodies of those dead on the battlefield were not duly di 
posed of, but were left there uncared for at the mercy of vul- 
tures and jackals. The death of a person in war, says the 
Mahabharata, is not to be mourned, nor are any funeral obla- 
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tions to be offered to him, nor is a purificatory bath to be 
taken on his account. He is glorified in the heavens." 

There is frequent mention of Dasas and Dasis, male and 
female slaves, in the Mahabharata. In addition to prisoners of 
war, those who staked their freedom in the game of dice were 
treated as Diisas if they lost the game. Аз he had no money 
ог other possessions, the slave paid his tax in manual labour. 
"The ethical portions of the epic allow a slave to study, and 
state that he may get a reward for practising religious austeri- 
ties. A learned slave is depicted as giving moral instruction. 








а: XII.9943-44. 
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MATRILINEAL INHERITANCE IN INDIA* 


N. М. Bhattacharya, Centre of Advanced Study in AIHC, 
Calcutta University 


In the Mahabharata, it is stated that among the Araitas 
and Bihikas, and also among a few other peoples, property 
was transmitted from mother's brother to sister's son. This 
ваз been explained as follows. “In former days, а chaste 
woman was abducted by robbers hailing from Aratta. Sinfully 
was she violated by them; upon which she cursed them, 
saying, ‘Since you have violated a helpless girl who is not with- 
out a husband, therefore the women of your families shall all 
become unchaste. Ye lowest of men, never shall ye escape 
from the consequences of this dreadful sin.” It is for this, О 
Salya, that the sisters’ sons of the Arattas, and not their own 
sons, become their heirs." Evidently, the writers of the 
Mahabharata had their own values of morality and they were 
accustomed only to patrilineal systems. Saturated as their 
general outlook was by all these, they had to invent such a 
story to rationalise a system with which they were not 
acquainted. 

Even in countries where such forms of inheritance prevail, 
people did not care to understand why their systems were 
different from those of their patrilineal neighbours, In differ- 
ent parts of Southern India, the avunculocal inheritance is 
known as aliya-santana or marumakkathayam. A story, found 
im local tradition, attributes the origin of this systêm to а king 
named Bhütal Pandya who was the nephew of a great king 
called Deva Pándya. The latter wanted to launch his newly 











* [The revised copy of the paper was received in August, 1970.—Ed.] 
1 УШ. 45.13.16. 
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constructed ships with valuable cargo, when Kundodara, king 

of the demons, demanded а human sacrifice. Deva Pandya 
asked his wife's permission to offer one of his sons; but she 
refused, while his sister Satyavat offered her son Jaya or 
Bhital Pandya for this purpose. Kundodara was, however, 
pleased with Bhütal Pandya, discovering in the child signs of 
future greatness, and asked king Deva Pandya to disinherit 
his sons from the kingdom and bestow all on his sister's son 
Bhütal Pandya. The latter inherited the kingdom of his mater- 
nal uncle, and it was thus that the aliya-santana law was 
established? Тһе story, as it appears, was evidently invented 
to give an oversimplified explanation to the aliya-santana or 
marumakkathayam system. 

The custom of the sister’s son's inheriting the property of 
his maternal uncle is, as it was among the Aratias and Babikas, 
widespread. In the Americas, among the Red Indians, the 
more important than any 
‘other owing to the authority with which he is invested over his 
also reported from many Afri- 
The term avunculate involves, 
typically on the part of the maternal uncle, a measure of 
authority over his nephews, coupled with specific responsibili- 
tics in their upbringing, initiation and marriage. The sister's 
son, in turn, often enjoys special rights so far as the property 
of his maternal uncle is concerned, and frequently takes pre- 
cedence over the latter's own children in regard to inheritance. 
In many matrilineal societies, the nephew leaves his own pater- 
nal home in boyhood or adolescence and goes on to live with 
ог near his maternal uncle in an arrangement known as avun- 
culocal residence. Not infrequently the nephew bas а prefer- 
ential right or obligation to marry a daughter of his maternal 
uncle. All or some of the social characteristics, enumerated 
above, are found among the Pulayan or Cheruman, Parayan 

3 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. 1, p. 16. 


4 Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity, p. 158 ; Codrington, The Melane- 
sians, p. 34 ; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, Vcl. І, pp. 277-90. 
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or Mala, Kadir, Bhondari, Bonthuk, Dandasi, Jalari, Maravan, 
Mukadora, Toreya, Tottiyan, Takkala, Uppara, Balija Banajiga, 
Gangadikara Okkalu, Сапіва, Golla, Hahkar Okkaliga, 
Holeya, Idiga, Kilekayata, Komati, Koracha, Kumbara, 
Kuruba, Madiga, Mondaru, Sadaru, Tigara and other tribes 
and castes of Southern India.* In Madhya Pradesh, similar 
social phenomena occur among the Bhunjia, Chamar, Gowari 
Gond, Kamar, Mali, etc.,* while the sister's son is a very 
important person among the Maithila and Sauvira Brihmanas 
as well as among the Mungirian Tantis. Among the Khasis, 
the maternal uncle is a very important person, while among the 
Garos, the matrilineal clan of the husband delegates а nokrom, 
the husband's nephew, to supervise his maternal uncle's position 
among the kinsmen of his wi 

‘The Nayar joint family, or farwad, consists of a woman 
and her sons and daughters, the children of those daughters 
and so on. The sons’ children do not belong to that 
тагнай, but are affiliated to the rarwads of their wives. The 
property of a rarwad is practically impartible, and it is looked 
after by the Karnavan who is the eldest male member, evidently 
ofthe female line. When a rarawad grows unusually big, it 
often splits into smaller family units called ravazhis. ТЫ 
breakup takes place with the consent of the members of the 
farwad. The tavazhi, in the same way, is constituted by a 
female, her children and all her descendants in the female line. 
‘The property of the rarwad is divided equally among all the 
tavazhis into which it is split up. All members of a tavazhi 
retain their farwad names and observe the rules of impurity on 
the death of any member of the tarwad. The strength of 
this matrilineal joint family is mainly duc to the typical form 
ОҒ matrilocal marriage current among them. The Nayar 


5 Thurston, op. eit., Vols. I-VI, passim ; Nanjundayya and Iyer, My- 
sore Tribes and Castes, Vols. 1-1V, passim ; Ehrenfels, Mother-right in India, 
pp. 180. 

6 Russell and Hiralal, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, Vol. 
HI, рр. 3261. ; Vol. Ш, pp. 71-75, 162, 326 ; Vol. IV, pp. 167, 421. 
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women are entitled to keep more than one husband, and this 
is possible only in a matrilocal residence where husbands are 
occasional visitors only. Their marriage does not always turn 
Out to be permanent, because the sambandham, the term by 
which the Nayar marriage is generally known, in itself, though 
recognised as legal, has not the binding effect of proper marri- 
age. It is dissoluble at will, either of the partners having the 
right of breaking off the relation at any moment. This instabi- 
y is due to the fact that the sambandham implies no legal 
Obligation of maintenance to the divorced wife. Thus the 
children born of sambandham belong to their mother's rarwad 
and inherit from the mother, The husband isa visitor to his 
wife's place and the children have no ties with him." 

Among the Garos, who have matriliny and matrilocal resi- 
dence, property passes through the female. The parents 
appoint one of their daughters as heir (nokna). Other daugh- 
ters have no claim on property, but are allowed to live in the 
family house until marriage, If there are no daughters to inherit 
the property, the woman adopts one of the daughters of her 
sister to make her the heir of the property. Although the owner 
of property is thus a female, her husband has a significant posi- 
tion in its management. When the nokna becomes a widow, her 
daughter becomes the nokna; but the husband of the latter 
cannot get control of the property unless he marries his mother- 
-law. The nokna is bound to marry her father’s sister's son, 
and if such a person is not found, she must marry any male of 
her father's sister's family. If it so happens that such a ma: 
also wanting, she is to marry any male of her father's sister's 
machong (extended family).* 






































7 Mayné, A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, pp. 969, 97617; Panik- 
‘kar, Some Aspects of Nayar Life, pp. 264-71 ; Kapadia, Marriage and Family 
in India, pp. 336. 

в Playfair, The Garos, pp- 688. ; Bose, The Garo Law of Inheritance 
“Anthropological Papers, С. U., №. S., No. 5), pp. 86T. ; Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 63-64 ; Gait, Census Report : Assam (1891), Vol. I, 
p.229. 
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Among the Khasis of Assam, who have been able to retain 
@ social organisation of the matriarchal pattern, the daughters 
are entitled to inherit the property which belongs to the mother. 
It is here that we find direct matrilineal inheritance, from mother 
to daughter. The youngest daughter generally gets the lion's 
share. If the youngest daughter dies, or in the event of her 
changing the religion or committing an act of taboo, she is 
succeeded by the next youngest daughter. Should such direct 
succession fail, the family tree has to be looked up for the near- 
est branch, the youngest female of which may succeed. As des- 
cent is matrilineal, only the children of the females can become 
members of the family. All property which has been acquired 
by а man before his marriage is considered to belong to his 
mother, while that acquired after his marriage belongs to his 
wife. The youngest daughter, Ka Khadduh, is in charge of the 
family rel She is the custodian of the property. The 
Khasi family із not a big rarwad as is the Nayar's, but a small 
joint family of three or four generations. The income from 
land belongs to the Kur (clan) which is divided among the 
constituent /ings (families) in which the mother is the head and 
the only bond of union. Khasi marriage, though they are 
mainly monogamous, is matrilocal, and like the Nayars, the 
father has no kinship with his children who belong to their 
mother’s clan. What he earns goes to his own matrilineal 
stock, and at his death his bones are deposited in the cromlech 
of his mother’s kin. The Synteng and Lynngam laws of 
inheritance are the same as those of the Khasis.* 

So we find that matrilineal inheritance among the Khasi 
is direct, from mother to daughter, as among the Pucblo Indians 
of New Mexico and Arizona, while among the Nayars of 
Kerala and some other peoples of Southern India, the women’s 
function and responsibility are deputed to a man, the Karnavan, 
the mother’s brother, as among the Iroquois. Among the Garos 





























9 Gurdon, The Khasis, pp. 62-85 : Chattopadhyay, Khasi Kinship and 
Social Organisation (Anthropological Papers, С. U., N. S., No. 6). 
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of Assam, the woman owns the property ; but it is controll- 
fd by her husband. Matrilineal inheritance, direct or avun- 
culocal, are also found among the Ambattan, Ampalavasi, 
Chakkyar, Kavati, Krishnavakkar, Kuduni, Kurava, Kurukkal, 
Malayarayan, Maravan, Malasar, Malayali, Pulayan, Pannan, 
Parayan, Pattaria, Pusbpakan, Samantan, Ulladon, Variyar, 
Villa and Visbavan of the Malabar region'* and among the 
Аваза, Bedar, Bestha, Gudigara, Helava, Holeya, Jain, Kum- 
bara, Madiga, Nattuvan and Vannan of Mysore." Among 
other tribes and castes of Southern India following matrilineal 
inheritance, reference may be made to the Gauda, Kallan, 
Kelasi, Koraga, Kottai Vellala, Kannuvan, Mali, Mannan, 
Mappila, Tiyan, Wynnad, Bant, Billava, Chaliyan, Chetti, 
Gurukkal, Kudan, Kudiya, Mukkuvan, Nangudi Vellala, 
Pallan, Tirumalpad, Unni, Velutedan and others!” Survivals 
of matrilineal inheritance are also found among the Beria, 
Halaba, Kaikari, Kawar, Kurmi, Mang, Rajjhar, etc, of 
Madhya Pradesh.J^ The Oraon and Santal groups allow 
their son-in-law to inherit the fatherin-law's property. On 
such occasions, the first son of the daughter and the son-in-law 
is named after the maternal grandfather. Among the Mundas, 
Permanent matrilocal marriage is common, and the son-in- 
Jaw, becoming a member of the family, succeeds to a portion 
of his father-in-law's inheritance. 

Matrilneal inheritance and its concomitant forms are not 
and cannot be "things in themselves’. The growth of any 
social system or institution depends upon inevitable specific 
conditions. The earlier Evolutionists offered some explanation. 
‘They regarded matrilineal inheritance and descent, matrilocal 





























10 Pillai, Cenrur Report : Travancore, 1931, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 371-402 ¢ 
Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Caster, Vol. 1, pp. 28-29, 77, 98. 
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147, 149, 315, 332, 433 ; Vol, ТУ, рр. 10, 138, 422. 
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13 Russel, op. cit., Vol. Ц, pp. 138, 224 ; Vol. Ш, рр. 193, 299, 394; 
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marriage and residence, avunculate, etc., as the natural survi- 
vals of mother-right. Anthropologists, committed to the 
principles of Marxism, also subscribe to the same view with the 
difference that they interpret evolution as a relative, instead of 
іс, concept. The Functionalist School, however, 

rejects this approach and insists on specialised analysis and 
comparison of existing systems and institutions like matriliny, 
е, etc., without bothering whether these may 


















tions which formerly provided the main drive for the beginning 
of anthropology are now abandoned by the Functionalists. 
Ehrenfels clearly observed that mother-right elements in 





India were stronger, both in extent and in degree, than 
those in any part of the world. His hypothesis about India 
being the original home and migration-centre of mother-right 
may not be correct ; but the fact remains that the extensive 
survivals of mother-right in India, of which copious examples 
are furnished by him,” require some explanation. More im- 
portant than all these are his observations on the violent over- 
throw of the ancient mother-right in India, which took place 
in an abrupt and essentially artificial way through ‘three typi- 
cally Indian institutions’, viz. hypergamy, child-marriage and 
Sarı. The special vigour to overthrow mother-right must have 
necessarily implied, as Ehrenfels rightly claims, a correspond- 
ing special vigour which mother-right has been enjoying in 
India since pre-Vedic days. 

‘The historical environment of a given society is determined 
by the mode of securing its material subsistence. Because 
agriculture was the discovery of women, the initial stage of 
agricultural economy created the material conditiops for the 
social supremacy of the females. Thus mother-right in India 
was historically connected with the early agricultural economy 

nd that was, in all probability, violently suppressed in the 

14 Mother-right in India, рр. 188. 

35 Ibid., pp. 121-29, 201-04. 
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subsequent days. But even then, as Ehrenfels himself has 
shown, the matriarchal culture-clements could not be stamped 
ош from the lives of the masses. The probable reason is that 
the vast majority of them still remain the tillers of the soil. 
By contrast, the economic life of the early Vedic people was 
predominantly pastoral. That accounts for their highly 
patriarchal society and the male-dominated world outlook. It 
is here that we have the real clue to the basic difference 
between the two main currents, the Vedic and the non- 
Vedic. 

The metrilineal family organisations are now disintegrating. 
In modern age, husband and wife are drawn closer to each 
other, and relations between them, which were formal under 
the old matrilineal organization, have become more personal. 
Educated Khasis are shi to Shillong, engaging themselves 
in trade or service and amassing property independently of 
their matrilineal clans. Likewise, the high rate of literacy 
among the Nayars have driven many of them to cities as doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers or clerks, and this in fact acts upon 
their traditional mode of life. 

The power of the Karnavan of the tarwad began to be 
challenged from the last century. As carly as 1857, T. Madhava 
Rao, Dewan of Travancore, proposed to legislate for individual 
partition. The Malabar Marriage Act of 1896 contributed to 
the stability of the Nayar marriage by providing the right of 
maintenance to wife and children, The Malabar Wills Act of 
1898 recognised the right of a Nayar to dispose of his self- 
acquired property according to his own will. The Travancore 
Nayar Regulation of 1912 made the tarwad property divisible 
and the authority of the Karnavan restricted. Similar changes 
were brought by the Cochin Nayar Regulation of 1920. The 
Madras Marumakkathayam Act of 1933 provided for partition 
ofthe rarwad into ravazhis and recognised children in the fe- 
male line as preferential heirs to the Karnavan's mother's 
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tavazhi. Male children, were also given some legal security irr 
relation to property. On the formation of the Kerala State, 
the Travancore Nayar Regulation was extended to the whole 
state by the Kerala Nayar Act of 1958. The Hindu Succession 
Act of 1956 has also contributed much to the disintegration of 
the farwads. Still it is difficult to say whether the Nayars in 
the near future will change over to the patrilineal family pre- 
valent in other parts of the country, 
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Sm. Kalyani Bajpeyi, Centre of Advanced Study in ATHC, 
Calcutta University. 


A study of the carly inscriptions of Mathura, most of 
which are private records, throw considerable light on different 
aspects of social life. A study of the inscriptions gives an idea 
that donations of a religious kind were often made by women, 
particularly in the Kugina period. Such women appear to 
have occupied a significant position in the society. 

In the pre Кызара inscriptions of Mathura, we find the 
term bharya! for wife whereas in the Kusána records, we have 
dharmapatni,* kutumbini? bharya, sahacari,* etc., and in the 
post-Kusina epigraphs, dharmapatni* and Kkujumbimi? Тһе 
inscriptions recording gifts made jointly by several members of 
а family probably indicate a happy family. A girl after 
marriage must have lived in her husband's family. Often, how- 
ever, she participated in the dedication made or pilgrimages 
undertaken by her parents or brothers. Sometimes the mother- 













* [The revised copy of the paper was received in August, 1970,.—E4.] 
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Vogel. Car. Arch. Mus. Math., рр. 66-67 ; LGders, op. cit», pp. 120, 187, 199 ; 
JUPHS, Vol. XX111, pp. 40-41, 48 ; Vol. ХХІ, pp. 64-65; Jnd, Anty Vol. 
XXXIII, p. 37. * 

4 ASIR, Vol. XX, p. 12 ; LOders, op. cir., рр. 116-17 ; Ep. Indi, Vol. 
207 ; Vol. X, рр. 119-20 ; JUPHS, Vols. XXIV-XXV, р. 219. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 381; Vol. П, p. 201. 
6 Lüders, op. eit., p. 53. 
7 Ibid., p. 197 : Ep. Ind., Vol. IL р. 210. 
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‘in-law, father-in-law, husband, wife, sons and daughters and 
even the bhagineyit and sister's daughter's daughter (susofi- 
аши) are mentioned in votive documents. There are cases 
in which the names of the parents of girls are mentioned first 
and then those of her father-in-law, mother-in-law, husband, 
sons and daughters, 

The use of metronymics in which the mother was mentioned 
by her gotra name was popular. We have, e.g., Vachiputra’® 
in а Śuńga record, Kavsikiputra,” Bhirgaviputra® and Hiriti- 
putra?? in the Ksatrapa epigraphs and Gotiputra'* and Mogali- 
putra'* in pre-Kusina inscriptions. 

On a study of similar mctronymics in early Indian records, 
D. C. Sircar'* has come to a few interesting conclusions. In 
the first place, they were intended to distinguish a person from 
his many step-brothers, so that the custom of polygamy 
characterised the contemporary social life. Secondly, the very 
use of the mother's gorra in the metronymic would suggest that 
it was different from one's father's gorra. Sircar showed that 
sometimes the metronymic of the father (Gautamiputra) was 
different from that of the son (Vsisthiputra), so that the said 
ladies of the Gautama and Vasistha gorras apparently continued 
to use their paternal gotra without changing them to the gorra 
of their husbands’ family at the time of their marriage. Sircar 
also pointed out that gofrantara or the change of bride's gotra 
was not an essential feature of the marriage in such cases and 
that these marriages may have been of the Raksaso, Gandharva, 
and other forms in which gotrdnsara did not take place. 


























Lüders, op. cir., p. 190. 
Ер. Ind., Vol. X, p. 115. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. 11, pp. 198-99. 

11 Ibid., p. 207 ; Lüders, op. cit., рр. 155, 202. А 

12 Ер. Ind, Vol. Ц, p. 194. 

13 Ibid., р. 199. 

14 Ibid. p. 201 ; Vol. X, p. 118; Vol. XXIV, р. 203. 

15 Ind, Ant., Vol. XXXIII, p. 151. 

16 Sircar, Stud. im the Soc. and Adm. in Anc. and Med, Ind., Vi 
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Mentioning one’s name along with the metronymic was а fa- 
shion among different classes of people. In the pre-Kusana 
period, the donor often preferred to mention his mother's 
otra, though in the later period, the fashion of the use of 
metronymics lost its popularity and the donor liked to 
represent himself as the son of his father whose name was 
mentioned along with his own. 

If the metronymics were used to distinguish one from his 
step-brothers as suggested by Sircar, then polygamy was not 
uncommon in the society, as said above. It was prevalent not 
only in the families of kings and high officials, but also among 
the ordinary people. This seems probable from references to 
several wives of a man especially of the richer section of the 
society)" The word agramahisi meaning the first or chief 
queen in the lion-capital inscriptions hints to polygamy in the 
royal families)" Bühler translates the term dharmapatni occur- 
ring in several private records as ‘the first wife"? which may be 
taken to indicate the prevalence of polygamy. 

Though there are a few scattered references to polyandry in 
early Indian literature, we find no evidence of it in the epi- 
graphs of Mathura. 

"The reference to the word ateurena in the lion-capital ins- 
eriptions'? and abhyarhtaro in а private record"! of the Ksatrapa 
times hint at the existence of the purdah system. 

In a few inscriptions, a girl mentions only her father's 
name along with her own, while in most cases, a woman re- 

17 Manu., iii. 13 ; YajTia., i. 57; Baudh., i. 82-5 ; Vas., і. 24-25 ; Vit, 
XXIV. 1-4: Arth., VI. 2; Kam, Ш. 4. 55-46. 

18 D.C. Sircar, Sel. Ins., Vol. 1, 1965, pp. 114-18. In а Mathura epi- 
‘graph of the Gupta period (CH, Vol. IIT, р. 26) occurs the word mahidert 
usually interpreted as “the chief queen," e. the chief among several queens. 
But Sircar interprets it merely as "the queen’. He thinks that Mahadevi is a 
modification of Devî just аз Maharaja is of Rajan. 

19 Ep. Ind, Vol. 1, pp. 382-84, 387-88 ; Vol. П, pp. 209-10, 

10 Sircar, Sel. Ins., Vol. I, pp. 114-1 

21 Lüders, op. cit., p. 56. 

22 Ер. Ind., Vol. П, р. 203; Vol. X, pp. 119-20: Vol. XXVIII, p.43: 
JUPHS, Vol. XXI, pp. 45-46 ; Laders, op. cir. pp. 103, 205. 
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fers to her husband's name along with her other relatives. 
In some other records, however, the woman refers to only 
her son's name, but not the name of her husband.** These cases 
probably illustrate the story of woman as living under the 
protection of her father, husband and sons in different parts of 
her life. There are inscriptions? recording donations made by 
Buddhist and Jain bhik juris. 

A large number of literary and epigraphic records make 
mention of the ganikas** who appear to have enjoyed some 
position in the society. Sometimes, the ganikas were highly 
accomplished and educated ladies, skilled in the sixty-four arts, 
Vatsiyana speaks of the gayikas. Courtesans with a high 
intellectual attainment, skill in the arts and a trained mind 
attained the position of ganika. A Kusiva inscription"! from 
Mathura records the erection of a shrine for the Arhats, а ball 
of homage, a reservoir and stone-slabs for the worship of the 
Arhats by а ganika named Nadi who was the daughter of 
the ganika Базда. 

















23 Ibid., pp. 30, 38; Ep. Ind., Vol. M, p. 
24 Loders, op. elt. pp. 55, 165, 190; JUPHS, Vol. XII, р. 28 ; CH, Vol 
Ш, pp. 273-742 
25 Lalit, XI. 12; Bharata N S, XXIV. 151-05; Manu., IV, 209 
Mohavarea, VI. 17; УШ, 1; PAnink, Amadhyayi, IV. 
XXVII, Kam, П.х. 52. 
26 Kam... iii, 20-21. 
27 Ind. Ant.. Vol. XXXI, p. 153. 
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VARNA-VYAVASTHA AND CASTE SYSTEM 
IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY A. D. 


Baijnath Sharma, Jabalpur University 


Varya-vyavastha is a corner-stone in the magnificent 
edifice of the Hindu social structure. It is universally accepted 
as опе of the most distinctive and outstanding characteristic 
of the Hindu society, and is, perhaps, without any adequate 
parallel in human history." Varnaérama-dharma is a significant 
synonym for Hinduism and has worked as a basic factor ia 
the systematization of the Hindu way of life. From Kashmir 
to Kanyakumari and from Kimarupa to Gujarit, the pre- 
dominance of Varndirama-dharma has remained, generally 
speaking, undisturbed and unchanged throughout the ages. 

The period under review witnessed the ascendancy of 
Varyairama dharma. The revival of Hindusim, which had 
taken place under the Imperial Guptas, was complete in the 
һ and seventh centuries A. D. Another outstanding feature 

of this period is that Hinduism gradually displaced Buddhism, 
which could never regain the predominance it enjoyed under 
Asoka and Ka: Thus the strongest challenge to Varpai- 
rama-dharma was silenced. 

1 Ludwig and Senart maintain that the four classes (Pistras), Vir. 
Athrasvas (Priests), Rathaesthas (warriors), Vastriyas Fehouyants (family 
chiefs) and Huitis (labourers) of the earliest Iranian society respectively cor- 
respond to the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Уайуаз and Südras of the Hinde 
society. R.C. Majumdar (Corporate Life in Ancient India, pp. 143-44) regarde 
this correspondence correct ; but the Varnas of our society cannot be identi- 
fied with any other social institutions of the world. Certain scholars and socio- 
ogists have also pointed out that the social classes similar to the Vargas were 
їп existence in European society. See L. F. Ward, ‘Social Classes and Socio- 
logical Theory" in American Journal of Sociology, Vol. VIL, pp. 617-27; of. 
Ralph Lincoln, The Study of Men, pp. 127-28. It seems that the statements 
are not wholly correct. Our social order as based on varga and dirama is 
^o iginally and fully Indian. 
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All the epigraphic records that have been discovered so far 
Provide with enough evidence which clearly proves that the 
Varnairama-dharma was founded on solid grounds. Paramabha- 
Нағака Maharajadhiraja* Prabhakaravardhana is said to be ‘the 
supporter of the Varpdirama order’? Several other grants of 
this period refer to the kings and rulers who are invariably 
said to have been constantly busy in regulating proper function- 
ing of all the varsas and the diramas.* Writers on ancient 
Indian social and cultural institutions regarded as one of the 
main duties of a Hindu monarch to look after the observance 
f the duties and obligations of the people according to laws 
and customs of the varnas and the diramas, He was never 
expected to allow the people to swerve from their duties. 

‘The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang, who visited India and 
stayed here for nearly fifteen years, made a survey of social and 
Political conditions. He writes, "There are four orders of 
hereditary class distinctions."* These four orders consisted of 
the Brahmanas, or ‘purely living people’, the Ksatriyas, ‘the 
race of kings’, the Vaisyas or ‘a class of traders’ and the 
Sudras.” 

Bina in his Harsacarita characterises Harja as one who 
carried out all the rules for the varsas and the diramas like 
Manu." While speaking about the social and cultural life and 
the prosperity of the Srikantha-janapada, he says that ‘the 




















the epithet is ascribed to Harsa's 





3 In ай the family records this epithet is assigned to Prabhakaravar- 
dhana. 

4 As almost all the inscriptions of this period offer such information, 
it is not possible to refer to them all. 

5 Kautilya's Arthafastra, trans. R. Shamasastry, 1951, Mysore, Book 
1, Chap. ш. 

6 According to Watters, the particulars given by Hiuen-tsang about 
the division of the people in the four classes are ‘rendered loosely" (Yuan 
€hwang's Travels in India, Vol. 1, р. 168). 

7 Loe. cit. 

8 Trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 66. 
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laws of the vargas were for ever unconfounded'* Throughout 
the pages of Bina’s works,” Harsa’s dramas and the works 
of the other contemporary authors we get a picture of socicty 
which was definitely divided into the four varpas. 

The Bráhmanas enjoyed a very high and respectful position 
in the society. They were universally honoured for their high 
standard of purity, learning and social status. They were the 
most exalted citizens among а! 

The period under review is marked with two main currents. 
Firstly, the glorification of gifts to the Brihmanas by the other 
three varpas became a distinct feature of Hinduism Ву 
gifts, Manu means gifts to the Brihmanas. He says 
that it was the supreme duty of man in the Kali age. 
Almost all inscriptions and literary works of this period. testify 
to the fact that it was not a mere wish of the Brihmanas, but 
а living reality acted upon by the contemporary men and 
women. The people in those times firmly believed that 
feeding the Brihmanas was one of the acknowledged means of 
gaining godly favours and religious merit. They performed 
the svastivácana'* rite and received gifts. Harsa's dramas and 
Bina’s works contain several such examples.’ The Brihmanas 
received both gifts and respect at the royal courts. 

7 9 Id, p.79. 

10 The Haryacarita and Kadambari are known to be the works of Варз, 
But there are other works to which reference will be made later. 

11 G. S. Ghurye, Caste and Class in India, Bombay, 1950. 

12 Manusmiti, УШ,6. 

13 R. ©. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early Hist. of India, y. 53; 
Chakaladar, Studies in Vaisyayana’s Kamasutra, pp. 98-99. 

14 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., р. 164. 

15 Svastivycana denotes the chanting of benedictory hymns by 
Brahmanas, and presents were made to the Br&hmanas on such occasions. 

See Monier-Williams’ Dict., p. 1283. 

16 Priyadariika, Act П, p. 21 : Ramavalt, Act П ; Cowell and Thomas, 
ор. eit., p.65 ; Haryacarita, cd. Kane, р. 35; Küdambari, trans. Riding, 
POE) privadarlika, Act II, p. 21; Ratnivali, Act Ш: Cowell and Thomas, 
op. cit., pp. 65. ; Hargacarita, cd. Kane, П, p. 35 ; Кайатћат, p. 55. 
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A large number of grants were made to the Brahmanas. 
Harşa's two grants were also made to Bráhmanas. He is said 
to have donated to the Brahmanas ‘a hundred villages, 
delimited by a thousand ploughs’, on the eve of his departure 
for the digvijaya (world-conquest).^ All the personal belon- 
gings of the deceased king Prabhikaravardhana were given to 
the Brahmanas."* They also ‘consumed the departed spirit's 
first oblation.^ Their place in society was indispensable as 
priests and preceptors. All important religious ceremonies were 
performed by a purohita who received gifts and donations for 
his religious performances. Literary and epigraphic sources 
at our disposal provide us with a number of instances of 
these ceremonial rites. 

But this was not merely by virtue of their being Brahmanas, 
Their social status was based on their learning and religious 
life. According to Hiuen-tsang, they were ‘purely living" 
pcople?' The Chinese pilgrim tells us that the Bráhmanas 
keep their principles and live contentedly, strictly observing 

ites, ‘among the 

















and they were ‘highly esteemed’. It was for their 
reputation that the name ‘Brihmana-country’ (P'o-lo-men-kuo) 
became a ‘popular one for India’ among the Chinese people. 
‘The pilgrim was impressed by their devotion to learning. Не 
met one Brihmana who was ‘super-abundant in reasoning and 
eminent in the Vedas and other sastras’ 

With this account of the Chinese pilgrim, the views of Вапа?» 











‘Cowell and Thomas, ор. cit., р. 199. 
Abid., p. 164. 





20 Watters, op. cit. p. 168. 


23 lbid, p.140. This name was used by the Chinese specially. For 
Watters’ remarks, see op. cít., р. 140. 

24 Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang, рр. 74-75. 

25 Cowell and Thomas, p. 111 ; Kane, op. cit., p. 7. 
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do not appear to be exaggerated when be uses the epithet 
Brahmamukha for the Brilimanas ‘who had the Vedas on their 
lips." For the Brahmanas it was absolutely necessary to learn 
the Vedas by heart. In the Nagananda, the Vidüsaka is asked 
by the Ceti to repeat the Vedic hymns to prove that he was a 
Brahmana.” In the Priyadariika, the king says to the Vidügaka 
that the qualities of a Brihmana are known by the number 
of the Vedas he knows.** 

Sometimes the Brihmanas were known after the particular 
Veda of which they attained mastery.” The Banskhera grant 
was issued to Bhajja Bálacandra and Bhaíja Bhadrasvamin. 
The former was a Rgvedin Brahmana whereas the latter was a 
Sámavedin."? Similar epithets are also ascribed to the donees of 
the Madhuban grant?! The epithets in these and several other 
grants, most probably, denote the Brihmana’s mastery of the 
respective Vedas. The faces of the cousins of Bina are said 
to have been “made pure by the study of the Vedas'.” Bana 
tells us that he bad ‘studied the Vedas with the six Afigas'.” He 
informs us that, after Prabhikaravardhana’s death, Harya was 
‘closely attended by old Bráhmanas who were well-versed in 
the Sruti, Smyti and Itihasa’. 

‘The Brahmanas were the teachers and preceptors of the 
people, and as such, they enjoyed a place of honour. The 
houses of Bina’s kinsmen are described as having been “filled 











26 Here Brahma-mukha has (wo senses, (1) brahma vedah mukhe 
eram, і. c., “who had the Vedas on their tips,” and (2) Brahma mukhaie 
yeşam i.e. ‘who had god Brahman at their head’, Sce Kane, op. cit, р. 135; 
‘Cowell and Thomas, ор. cit, р. 111, note 1. The former sense has been 
accepted as proper. Monier-Willlams gives a different meaning, op. сй, 


 Nagahando, ed. Sadhu Ram, Act Ш, pp. 82-63, 
Privadorlika, Act П, р. 22. 

Ер. Ind., Vol. IV, рр. 208-11. 

Loc. cit. 

bid., Vol. 1, p- 671. 

Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 73. 

dbid., p.66. 
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with the students and disciples who were making noise by 
continual recitations.” 

Bana starts the second canto of his Haryacarita with а 
beautiful description of the houses of his kinsmen. The houses 
were ‘resonant with the sounds of continual recitations and fill- 
ed with young students attracted by the sacrifices’. There were 
“great terraces in front of the doors which were green with the 
rice and panicum for the “sacrificial cakes” laid out to be dried, 
scattered on the skins of the black antelope’. There was an 
abundance of fuel [for Homa], leaves and ‘bundles of green 
Kuga-grass, brought by hundreds of pure disciples’. Oblations 
of rice were offered by young maidens. There were heaps of 
cowdung and fuel which ‘covered the terraces in their court 
marked by the round hoofs of the cows’. A large number of 
ascetics were busy ‘in pounding the clay for making pots 
(kamandalus) 

Altars were made for sacrificial fires, with the ground 
whitened with the lines of offerings to the Devas, There were 
‘young spotted goats which were brought for the purpose of 
sacrifice. 

The Brihmanas put on the ya/nepavira or brahmasitra.* 
Brahmasütra was also put on by Brihmana females. While 
describing the costume of Sarasvati, Bana says that “her body 
was purified by the brahmasatra’.” In the Kddambari, Maba- 
fvetii is also said to have put on the bralmasütra. 

Though the Brahmanas were respected for their learning 
and high moral conduct, their place in the society was also 
regarded as higher than that of the other талах because of 
being born as Brahma In the Harjacarira, we are told 
that ‘respect was due" even to the Bribmana ‘by birth merely 
and uninitiated by ceremonies") Prince Candripida was 














34 Ibid. p. 35. 
35 1nd. p. 36. 
36 Ibid., DE Lamia р. 105. ‘There are several references to 
эяуйорауна i ord dramas alto. 
37 Cowell and ep. cit, p. $. 
эв Ibid р. 7. 
6 
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advised to pay respect to the Brahmanas and, throughout his 
life, he was respectful towards them.” 

The second varna in the social structure of the Hindus 
during the period under review was the Ksatri According 
to Hiuen-tsang, this class was ‘the race of kings’ and ‘has 
Te also 











praised for their ‘benevolence and mercy’, 
generally Ksatriyas when the Chinese 


says that the king of Matipura was of the Sidra commu- 





According to him, king Kumara of Kāmarūpa was a 
Brahmana.“ Another Brihmava king was ruling over Chitore 
(Chih-chi-t'o). There were also several such examples ; 
their insignificant number suggests that. Ksatriya kings were in 
overwhelming majority. Of course it would not mean that all 
the Ksatriyas were kings. Bina describes two famous races of 
the Ksatriyas,** viz. the Lunar and Solar. 

We find examples of Ksatriyas depicted as respecting the 
Brabmanas. They gave them gifts and granted land in their 
favour. Hiuen-tsang speaks of Нагуа'з charitable deeds for 
the Brahmanas along with other people. 


39 Küdambari, pp. 6201. 
40 We do not possess as much material for them as we have for the 
study of the Brihmanas. Yet some light is thrown by Hiuen-tsang and Bina. 

41 Watters, op. cit.» Vol. I, p. 168. 

42 Ibid. pp. 16817. 

43 Ibid.,p. 322; Life, p. 79.* 

44 He also telis us that the reigning king was "а descendant of Nàráyana. 
Deva’. This information appears to have been based on the tradition current 
in those days, We have seen that Bana also traces the origin of the family of 
king Bhiskaravarman to Narayana in his Boar incarnation. But we cannot 
rely upon the statement of the pilgrim that "the sovereignty had been trans- 

mitted in ihg family for 1000 generations. See ibid., Vol. II, p. 186. 

4$ Ibid. p.251. Cunningham suggests that it should be ‘identified with 
the kingdom of Jajhoti, the capital of which was Khajurah or Khajura which 
corresponds to the modern district of Bundelkhand’ (Аяс. Geog. Ind., p. 
481). [The identification of Chi-chi-t’o is uncertain ; but it was probably in 
Western India —Ed.) 

46 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 128 ; Kane, op. cir., T, p. 16. 
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The Ksatriyas were noted for their patriotism, valour, 
courage and heroism. They were great warriors and fought 
many battles. The janapada of Sthánviivara was regarded 
the land of heroes and ‘the sons of swords’ (ic. the 
Ksatriyas).” They worshipped their arms, and it seems that 
it was customary with the heroes of the riya community. 
Вапа informs us that Prabhakaravardhana worshipped his 
sword named Atjahisa with perfumes, scents, frankincense 
and wreaths.** 

The third varna in the society was the Уайуа said to form 
“a class of traders’. According to Hiuen-tsang, they *barter- 
ed commodities and pursued gains far and near’. Harya's 
dramas contain several examples of business and trade. The 
traders are said to have gone as far as Ceylon. Bina also 
speaks of this community while describing the richness and 
prosperity of the Srikantha-janapada. The Vaisya community 
wielded power from the very beginning of Gupta rule. 
The traders in fact have formed a powerful community 
throughout the ages and have influenced the life of the people 
and the political atmosphere with the might of their wealth. 
But, as all the Ksatriyas were not kings, all the Vaisyas were 
not traders, The majority of them must have pursued trade. 
Others must have taken to agriculture and other vocations 
also.* 

‘The fourth class of the people was the Sudra. According 
to Hiuen-tsang, they were ‘agriculturists’.** Here again our 
pilgrim is not accurate in his description. The majority of 
the people formed the class of agriculturists, and the Siidras 
never formed the majority. There were no strict rules 























47 Ibid, p. 82. t. 

48 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 91. 

49 Waiters, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 168. 

50 Loc. cit. 

* [King Harsavardhana of the Pusyabhati family is stated to have Боса 
a Vailya (bd. р. 343).—Ed-l 

51 Ibid., p. 168. 
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about following this occupation."  Hiuen-tsang himself met 
а Brahmana who is said to have been ploughing the land. 
Some of the Südras were rulers.* 

The general condition of the outcastes was not satisfactory. 
‘They were segregated and disallowed to mix with the people 
of the three higher varnas. Hiuen-tsang mentions butchers, 
fishermen, public performers, executioners and scavengers, who 
‘had their habitations marked by a distinguishing sign'J* They 
were living ‘outside the cities and were required to sneak along 
on the left when going about in hamlets’. This description 
is confirmed by Bina who informs us that ‘the Candala maiden 
had a bamboo stick with its end jagged, with which she made a 
stroke on the floor to rouse the attention of the king" Bana 
treats her as ‘one of Mātañga (Candia or low) birth unworthy 
of being touched’. 

Hiuen-tsang writes, “there are also the mixed castes ; 
numerous clans formed by groups of people according to their 
kinds and these cannot be described." Не is evidently very 
brief in his description of these mixed castes ; but Bana draws. 
ап elaborate picture. His knowledge of these people was very 
wide and he had a large circle of friends who belonged to 
these classes. Among them the following persons deserve 
mention as they denote occupational groups and classes. 
(1) Two cousins of Bina are called Paraíava. We cannot 
determine. with certainty what particular caste the word 
denoted. According to Manu," Paragava means ‘the 











" reseril ipproved means of subsistence for 
the Valve e a mane rearing and ugreuiture (Chakiudst Srediee i 
Varsyayana's 5% 
3з Beal, Life, p- 73. 
54 Watters, op. cit 
55 Watters, op. eit., Vol. 
56 Loc: си. 
57 Kadambari, trans. Riding. p. 8. 
S8 Ibid, рр. 8-9. 
, 59 Watters, op. cit, Vol. 1, pp. 147, 168. 
60 Cowell and Thomas, op. cit pp. 227. ; Kane, op. city 1, p. 19. 
61 (IX. 178.—E4) 








Vol. I, р. 322 : Beal, Life, p. 79- 
р. 147. 
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son of a Brahmana from the mother of the Südra caste’, 
and such a son was so designated because he was no better 
than a corpse (Java) for conferring religious and spiritual 
benefits which a son was expected to do. Candrasena and 
Mittrasena were the sons of Bina’s uncles. Such people, most 
probably, formed а debased class of the Pirasava or degraded 
Brihmana, (2) Bhasakavi Tiana belonged to the class of 
vernacular poets or composers of songs. (3) Venibhürata 
was another poet in the company of Bina who belonged to 
the class of ‘bards ог panegyrists’. This class most probably 
consisted of the poets singing the songs of praise of families 
at ceremonial occasions such as marriages and births. (4) 
‘The Bandis formed a class. (5) A class of dealers in antidotes. 
Bîna mentions one such man named Mayuraka. The word 
Jangulika means a physician, expert in removing the effects of 
poison. (6) A class of betel-bearers (tambiiladdyaka). (7) 
A class of readers (pustaka-vacaka) whose occupation we cannot 
vexactly deter He was perhaps, employed to read some 
religious and literary works before the people. Bina mentions 
опе such named Sudrsti who came to him to bid farewell 
when he was leaving for the royal camp. He read to him some 
pages of the Vayu Purāņa.® (8) А class of goldsmiths whom 
Bina refers to as Kalida" or Svarnakára or Hemakára.** They 
appear to have been engaged in making gold ornaments. 
(9) The word hairika is translated in various ways. Cowell and 
Thomas® mean byit ‘the supervisor’ whereas the commenta- 
tor Saiikara®’ tells us that he was entrusted with the supervision 
of the work of goldsmiths. It is also suggested that the word 
may indicate a ‘gem-cutter’.* Most probably, it denotes the 











62 Kone, op. cit Notes, 1, p.89. Шала seems to be a vernacular poet 
NR. Premi, Jain Sahitya aur аз, pp. 323, 371) 

©з Cowell and Thomas, op. elt... 72. [ СЇ. att of pustaka-vicana in the 
Kamasutra list of 68 kalar Ed. ] 

64 Ibi p.33. [Sic—Ed.] 

65 Ind lp 124. 

66 bid... 33. 

1 Kant,op.cit, Notes, p, 90, 

68 Agrawala op. elt, p. 28. 
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class of people who were experts in gemmology. (10) A class 
of painters (Citrakrf. (11) A class of model-makers or 
manufacturers of dolls. According to the commentator, it 
may mean /epyakara. (12) A class of drummers (Mardaiigika).** 
(13) A class of pipers or lute-players (Varhtika). (14) Narrators 
Or story-tellers (Kathaka). (15) A class of leather-workers 
(Carmakára). (16) A class of of carpenters." (17) A class of 
blacksmiths, 

Bana also refers to many other persons who appear to 
have belonged to one occupational group or other; but, at 
present, it is not possible to say anything conclusively whether 
they formed separate social classes as based on their occupa- 
tions or were only interested in particular trade with their 
vocations having nothing to do with their castes. 

Besides these, Hiuen-tsang” also mentions certain classes 
of people such as butchers, fishermen, public performers, 
executioners and scavengers. 

‘These social groups or sub-castes were not new to the 
Indian society of the age of Harsa. We find many occupa- 
tional classes even in the Rgvedic age? and they are found: 
even today. The various sub-castes or social groups are the 
products of different trades and occupations. It was also due 
to social violations in the codes of marriages and general 
ethics. When society attached much emphasis on the purity of 
varna and did not encourage even the amuloma marriage, we 
find many new social groups coming out of such matrimonial 
alliances which were not socially recognised. The children 
born out of such unrecognised unions were outcasted and 
formed their own separate social classes. But it did not result. 
in disturbing the social structure, and the importance of the 
7 69 Leather-workers are also said to have played on drums on festive 
occasions (Cowell and Thomas, op. cit., p. 123 ). 

70 Bana uses the word satradhara for a carpenter (Cowell and Thomas, 
op.cit., pp. 123-24). This word was not in vogue in earlier times. 

71 Watters, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 147. 

72 Iyenger, Life in Ancient India in the Age of Mantras, р. 34. 
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varia continued to enjoy a high place in the set-up of the 
Indian society throughout the ages.« 

Thus we have seen that society was well-composed. The 
Brahmnas enjoyed an exalted and respectable position. The 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas were also influential classes in the society. 
The lot of the Südras, however, was not very happy and 
they did not enjoy all the rights and social privileges which 
the other three higher varnas enjoyed. Yet there was complete 
social harmony and peace. The people obeyed the social code 
and, generally speaking, we find no evidence of any transgres- 
n of the social laws, morals and customs. 

Here also we find a remarkable unity in diversity. The 
people of all the varnas and social groups lived harmoniously. 
In spite of all social and racial distinctions, each class 
was regarded as an integral and inseparable part of the society. 
Each varna or group performed happily and ungrudgingly all 
the duties and functions assigned to it. There was no desire 
for social supremacy and social enhancement of status. Even 
the Südras were satisfied with their occupations. Moral values 
and spiritual ideals were treated with primary importance. 
‘The society assigned to each individual his due position in its 
structure and it regularised his relations with people of the 
other communities. It provided all possible help for one’s 
material attainments and moral development and brought 
harmony and understanding between man and man. 








* [The Varna-satkara theory of Manu and others seems to be merely а 
fanciful attempt to associate all communities, including foreigners, with the 
conventional Catur-var na classification of the society. It does not appear to 
have any historical basis. —Ed.} 
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THE SAIVAS IN THE SOCIETY OF THE 
PALLAVA AGE 


T. V. Mahi 





ingam, Madras University 





The Pallava period is one of the most creative and fascin: 
ing periods in the history of In It was characterised by а 
vigorous movement in the fields of art, literature and religion. 
As in the Gupta period in the history of Nérth India, founda- 
tions were laid in the Pallava period for the development of 
Neo-Hinduism marked by the evolution of important and 
refined theistic cults. 

The religious conditions in the Tamil country during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, known usually as the 
Sangam age, were characterised Ьу а mixture of practices which 
were of Vedic and Non-Vedic, Aryan and Nonaryan origins. 
Siva in some of his important aspects or manifestations was 
known and worshipped, as also Subrahmanya, generally called 
Murugan. This period which was marked by the integration 
of different religions and cults and the beginnings of what may 
be called Hinduism, the result of mutual tolerance and adjust- 
ments among theistic sects, worshipping different gods and 
observing different practices, was followed by one of general 
political confusion in the Tamil country created by the intru- 
sion ofa tribe of people called the Kalabhras, under whom 
there was a rising tide of Buddhism and Jainism to the dis- 
advantage of orthodox Hinduism, if not at its expense. But 
soon there was a turn of the tide, and orthodox Hinduism in 
its different aspects revived with the coming into prominence 
of the Pandyas in the extreme south and the Pallavas in the 
Tondai-mandalam area in the latter half of the sixth century. 

‘The Pallava period was marked by the existence, side by 
side, of many religious sects, like the followers of Siva and 
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Wisnu, among the Hindus, and the Buddhists and Jains. There 
‘were many schools among the followers of Siva and they are 
referred to by the Saiva Nāyanār Appar as the Rudrapal 
ganattir Virisadaiviratigal, Andanar, Saivar, Pasupatar and 
Kapilikar. Though all of them are not easy of precise 
identification and description, it appears certain that, in the 
early Pallava period, the Pasupatas and Kapalikas were flour- 
ishing in South India. The rules of the Pasupatas are an in- 
teresting part of their religion. They laid particular emphasis 
оп yoga and emphasised the need for God to be meditated in 
the heart. The Pasupatas used to bathe their bodies thrice a 
day in ashes, lie down in ashes, make noise like айа айа, sing 
loudly the praises of their god, dance, curl their tongues and 
roar like bulls, make prostration and circumambulation and 
repeat the names of Siva. The Pasupata ascetics were enjoin- 
ed to live in lonely houses or caves or cremation grounds and 
beg their food. They could eat meat provided it was not made 
by themselves killing an animal. The Pîfupata was to be a 
diWgadhrin. It is not clear what is meant by the term liiga, 
though it has been suggested that it means a distinguishing 
feature, in the same way as a danda is generally а distinguish- 
ing feature of a Sannyasin. In spite of their repulsive practices, 
these Püiupatas appear to have been, on the whole, of the 
‘orthodox school as distinct from the Kapilikas and Kalamu- 
khas. The Sanskrit farce, Mattavilasaprahasana written by the 
Pallava king Mahendravarman (610-630 A.D.), mentions Katie 
as a place where the Kápilikas were flourishing in good num- 
bers. The work brings out, on the stage, a Карака ascetic 
and а KapSlint and describes their practice in all vividness. 
‘The name Карака which means ‘skull-man’ is expressive of 
what they were. According to Rimanuja, as pointed out by 
R. G. Bhandarkar, the six marks of the Kapalikas were a 
necklace, an ornament, an car-ornament, a crest-jewel, ashes, 
and the ya/fopavita or the sacred thread. There appear to 
have been two groups among them, the Brahmana Kapalikas 
and the non-Brihmana Kapalikas. Their general practice 
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were characterised by human sacrifices, strong drinks and sexual 
licence, an elaborate system of yoga and the superhuman 
powers that spring from it. They dwelt among the ashes of 
the dead and ate and drank out of a human skull. Their ways 
were repulsive, and there appears to be much truth in what 
Rámánuja says about them in the Sribhasya: they meditated 
on themselves as seated in the pudendum muliebre. The Kal: 
mukhas were an extreme sect of the Kapalikas and their prac- 
ices consisted of eating food in a skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of a cremated body, eating the ashes, holding 
а club, keeping a pot of wine and worshipping God as 
seated therein. They were worshippers of Aghora and 
Bhairava. 

The systemiser of the Pasupata cult, Lakulin or Lakuliia, is 
believed to be an incarnation of Mahesvara, who was born 
at Kayirohana or Kayavatira identifiable with Karvan in the 
former Baroda State. Не is usually assigned to the early de- 
cades of the first century A. D. By about the fourth or fifth 
century at least, Pagupata Saivism appears to have become 
strong in South India, and Lakulin or Lakuliga even came to 
be represented iconically as an incarnation of Siva. This is 
suggested among others by the Liga in the Paraguramésvara 
temple at Gudimallam in the Chittoor District of Andhra { 
Pradesh. The figure which is aniconic as also iconic may be 
described as follows : “The Liüga, which is made of a reddish 
igneous rock, is five feet in height and bears upon its front 
portion a male figure. It has two arms, the right one of which 
holds by its hindlegs something which looks like a ram or goat 
with its head hanging downwards, the left one holds a water 

pot, and what looks like a paraju (battle-axe) rests upon his 
left shoulder. On the head of the figure is a covering, which 
resembles a turban or plaited hair. The hair is not matted. 
‘The figure has no ya/nopavita, which, according to the Agamas 
it should have. The Liga itself is composed of two parts, the 
nut and the shaft of the membrum virile, each of them shaped 
‘exactly like the original model, in a state of erection. The 
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longitudinal facets оп the erect organ (@rdhvaretas) are also 
represented in this Liüga." The identification of the figure 
in the front of the Lióga has baffled scholars. It is usually 
taken to be Siva himself. But it may probably be identified 
with Lakulséa, the incarnation of Mahesvara on the following 
grounds. 

is well-known that when a yogin passes away, “he does 
ie like an ordinary mortal with his last breath going out 
earthly nostrils, but rather by a yoga feat which enables 
him to pass it through the brahmarandhra, that is, by breaking 
his human skull. It is only in this manner that he is absorbed 
into Brahman, if he is a Vedántist, or into Siva, if he is a 
Páíupata or Miheévara.” Since Lakulin was an incarnation 
of Siva and worshipped as such, he had to be represented as 
absorbed into the divinity of Siva. In places like Karvan in 
North India, Lakulin is represented as а hu being invari- 
ably with two hands, and with his characteristic signs, namely a 
Jakuta or staff in his left hand and a citron in the right. Though 
the Gudimallam figure bears slightly different characteristics 
regarding the things held in the right hand, it may be identified 
with that of Lakuliéa, on account of the lakula held in the left 
hand. One or two things associated with the Gudimallam 
figure, namely the uncouth apasmdra-puruya under his feet, the 
ram-like thing in the right hand and kamandalu in the left hand 
are difficult of identification and interpretation. The figure 
itself may be dated about the fifth or sixth century to which 
period the Sürya figure in the same temple may be said to 
belong.» 

The early Pallava kings themselves appear to have been 
followers of Saivism probably of the Pagupata,school. The 
religion of Mahendravarman is a much discussed question. The 
Periyapurünam of $ékkilar contains an account of the con- 
version of Mahendravarman from Jainism to Saivism by Appar, 

* [The Gudimallam Liñgam may be pre-Christian as is generally suppos~ 
ed by scholars. The erect organ із iirdhva-liiga, not Trdhva-retas strictly 
speaking —Ed.] 
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also called Tirunavukkarasu, and it has been generally taken to 
embody an authentic tradition. According to it, Appar, who 
was a convert to Saivism, was persecuted by the king who was 
а Jain; but the saint ultimately attained success in winning 
him over to the Saiva path. The Periyapuranam does not 
mention the name of the converted ruler, but calls him а Pal- 
lava king and narrates that, after his conversion, he demolished 
Jain monasteries at Pātaliputra (Cuddalore іп the South Arcot 
District) and, out of the materials thus obtained, built a Siva 
temple at Tiruvadigai called Gunadharaviccuram. King 
Mahendravarman bore the title Gusabhara, which has been 
equated With the name Gunadhara, and hence he bas been 
credited with the construction of the temple. But it has been 
argued that the suggestion is arbitrary, and on the conclusion 
that structural temples were not known during the period of 
Mahendravarman, it is suggested that the Periyapuranam hymn 
does not afford any clue to Mahendravarman's conversion 
from Jainism. But an interesting inscription of the king in 
the Tiruchirapalli cave seems to make reference to it. The 
inscription reads 

Gunabhara-namani rajany—anena 

diigena lingini jħänarhn 

prathàh = ciraya loke vipaksa-vrtteh 

paravrtiam 
and it has been rendered thus: “While the king called 
Gunabhara is a worshipper of the йа, let the knowledge which 
turned back from hostile (vipaksa) conduct, be spread for a long 
time in the world by this //ága." Hence the expression Iiigena 
Jingini jnanam has been taken as the equivalent of Harasya 
запи, and tany, in another inscription in the same cave, is said 
to refer to the cave temple itself rather than а liiga; and as 
the whole verse is in double entendre containing allusions to 
Indian logic in which //4gin means the subject of a proposition, 
diga the predicate and vipak;a an instance of the opposite side, 
it has also been supposed that it docs not make any reference 
to his conversion. When a verse is in double entendre, one 
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must give both the meanings. And if we take the Tiruchira- 

palli inscription mentioned above in both the meanings, it will be 
obvious that the /iiga cult was in vogue in the Tamil country 
during the period and Mahendravarman changed over to it. This 
finds support from the tradition embodied in the Periyapuranam. 
It is learnt from the Hosacote plates that his grandmother was 
a Jain and from the Udayendiram grant that his father was a 
devout Vaisnava. It seems that, like the members of the 
Pusyabhüti dynasty in North India, members of the Pallava 
royal family belonged to different religious faiths, and it is not 
unlikely that Mahendravarman was a follower of the religion 
of his own grandmother in the early years of his reign, but 
later changed over to Saivism and pursued the religion with 
all the zeal ofa new convert. This is further supported by 
the evidence of the Tiruchirapalli inscription itself which 
mentions Mahendravarman as carrying the figure of Siva on 
his head (kriya Siva iirasi) and the expression siras-sarasi 
Sankara in the Atiranacandesvara and Dharmaraja-maydapa 
of the time of Rajasiha at Mahábalipuram. This is quite in 
accord with the practice of the Paáupatas of having some 
symbol or mark to affirm their faith in Siva. The ramifications 
of this practice are interesting. The Linga Purdna says that Pra- 
dhana (nature) із known as linga and Paramesvara із the /ingin 
(the sustainer of the Ziga). This cult of the Migadhdrins was po- 
pular among the Bharasiva Nagas of Padmavati, who are said 
to have pleased Siva immensely by carrying a Siva-linga cons- 
tantly on the shoulder to the extent of pressing hard on it. A 
Kusina sculpture in the Mathura Museum shows а /iiga tied 
to the jaja of Siva while carvings of Siva carrying а liga in опе 
of his arms are seen in the temples of Kailisanatha at Ellora 
and Virüpáksa at Pattadakkal. The extension of this concept 
into the South is seen in a later Pallava bas-relief in a wall 
in the mandapa of the Muktisvara temple at Kaücipuram. Later 
this concept travelled farther south as we find a similar 
Siva with liiga on shoulders on the upper fala in the Müvar 
Koil at Kodumbilür in the Tiruchirapalli District. 
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The Küpilika aspect of Saivism followed by the Palla 
kings is suggested by the divaja (banner) of their dynasty. It 
was the Khafvariga-dhvaja, i.e. the banner that bore the repre- 
sentation of a club with a skull at the top. It is a known 
fact that the Kapalikas wore wreaths of skulls as head-orna- 
ments, adorned themselves with necklaces of skulls and carried 
human skulls with them. 

An important aspect of Saivism in the Pallava period 
relates to the Somiskanda cult. The hind wall of most of the 
Pallava rock-cut or structural temples consecrated to Siva 
contain stone panels in which are sculptured in high or low 
relief Soma (Siva) together with Uma and Skanda. Skanda 
is usually represented as standing or dancing or sitting in bet- 
ween Siva and Umi or occasionally seated on Umā’s lap. 
The disposition of the panel is such in those temples that one 
is inclined to feel that the Somiskanda panel was the principal 
‘object of worship in the temples at one period and that the 
Liga and the Yoni in front of it was а later consecration in 
the garbhagrha which obscured their view. This Somiskanda 
aspect of Saivism is a purely South Indian contribution. 
Originally the word itself seems to have been only Somaskanda 
ie. Soma plus Skanda. It may be mentioned that even the 
Uttarakamikagama refers to Somaskanda only. The form 
‘Somiskanda, with the long a, appears to have come into 
vogue in the Pallava period in South India when the Tantras 
and Agamas took some definite shape. 

Another feature of Saivism during the period relates to 
Brahma-éistr, an aspect of Subrahmanya, in which the god 
is represented as putting down the pride of Brahman 
by exposing his ignorance of the Vedas. Brahma-éistr was а 
favourite theme among the Pallava sculptors. The most 
important and striking of all the specimens is the one in 

















* [Somaskanda and Somaskanda appear to have similar significance— 
together with Uma (s-Oma) and Skanda; together with Umi and Skanda 
«Ut 
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the Trimürti cave at Mamallapuram dedicated to the Trinity. 
According to the sculptural representations in the cave, the 
concept of the three gods underwent an important iconographic 
change, the Brahma-sastr aspect of Subrahmanya replacing 
Brahman in the group. The crystalisation of the Daksina- 
тїгї and Națarāja concepts of Siva may also be traced to 
this period. 

The period saw the growth of a vigorous bhakti move- 
ment of the emotional type. It was then that many of 
the great saints like the Saiva Nayanars and Vaisnava Alvars 
led the movement. This devotional or bhakti movement 
was characterised by the self-surrendering devotion to a per- 
sonal god and transcended all reason and understanding. Bhakti 
was considered enough to get the Lord's grace tain sal- 
vation. Though the bhakti cult might have oi 
Ini very early times, as may be seen from the evolution 
of the Krsna-Vásudeva cult, it seems certain that it was elabo- 
rated more fully in South India in the early medieval period. 
In this connection, it may be noted that the Bhagavata- 
máhátmya contains a parable which says that bhakti which is 
described asa woman, was bornin the Dravida country, attain- 
ed her womanhood in Karnajaka and Maharastra and reached 
Vrindávana with great misery through Gujarat along with her 
two sons ЈПапа (knowledge) and vairdgya (freedom from 
desire) and that the sons died there. This shows that South 
India was a stronghold of the bhakti cult. The bhakti 
movement rose above caste and community. The Saiva saints, 
as the Vaisnava saints, were drawn from different communities 
in South India. The sixty three Saiva Nayanars belonged to 
different communities. Most important among them were 
Appar, also called Tirunavukkarasu, Tirujninasambandar, 
Sundaramürti who lived in the Pallava kingdom. and Manikka- 
wacakar who lived in the Pandya kingdom. The outpourings 
in hymns of the first three among them are collected in the 
Devaram and those of the last in the Tiruvacakam. 

From the Déviram hymns one can get a fair idea of the 
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different iconographic representations of Siva. Among them 
were Ardhanari, Umimahesvara, Ekapida, Ekapida-Trimiirti, 
Gaügidhara, Gangivisarjana, Kahkila, Kalyanasundara, 
Gajiri, Kamadahana, Kaliri, Kirata, Harihara, Sadiiiva, 
Candésanugraha, Candrasekhara, Somaskanda, Daksinàmürti, 
Tripurántaka, Pasupata, Bhiksitana, Bhujarpatrása, Bhairava, 
Rsabhárüdha, Liigodbhava, Visipaharana and Jalandhara, to 
mention only the more important ones. Many of the above 
manifestations of Siva of the period, bring out the chronologic- 
al relation between the hymns of the Niyanárs and the 
sculptures of the period. In the numerous monuments at 
Mahabalipuram, for instance, one finds the sculptures of the 
following Saiva gods : Somiskanda, Candraiekhara, Daksiná- 
marti, Ardhanarigvara, Tripurintaka, Nataraja, Nandi&ánugra- 
hamorti, Viyabhintikamorti, Candesanugrahamurti, Gangi- 
dhara, Harihara, Pasupatamirti, Ekapidamirti, etc. Likewise 
the Pallava structural temples like the Kailisanitha and Vaikun- 
thanátha temples at Kancipuram, the Talagirivara temple at 
Panamalai and the Shore temple at Mahibalipuram are veritable 
galleries of Hindu iconography. Although the preceding period 
of the Ѕайват Classics was undoubtedly familiar with most 
of these iconographic forms, as may be seen from the literary 
references to them, it is only in the early Pallava monuments 
that we find their extant and datable examples. 

‘Though there was much progress of the Saiva religion and 
iconography during the period and a Sanskrit inscription in 
Pallava Grantha characters in Mahibalipuram curses six times 
those in whose hearts Siva does not dwell, the prevailing reli- 
gious trend under the Pallavas was one of a pleasing synchret- 
ism. The absence of any specific sectarian bias and an implied 
underlining of the unity of the Trinity is clear from the rock- 
cut shrines intended for Siva, Visnu and Brahman in three 
separate but contiguous cells. In onc instance as seen 
above, Brahman is replaced by the Brahma-sistr aspect of 
Subrahmanya while, in a few, the shrine cells are as many аз 
seven, though they remain unfortunately unfinished to reveal 
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the deities carved and consecrated therein. The collective 
worship of the major deities wasa great movement which was 
considerably aided by the systematisation of the six creeds of 
the Saiva, Vaisnava, Ginapatya, Kaumāra, Saura and $aktar 
by Saükaracárya, and the introduction and perfection of 
the райсауаїапа-рӣја. At the same time, he fought against the 
repulsive practices of the Pasupatas, Kailimukhas and Küpali- 
kas, tried to reform them and thereby made them more 
acceptable. Тһе services of Sankara in this religious upheaval 
in the Pallava period were really great, 
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ANNABHOGA IN THE MÁNASOLLASA 
Sm. Shobhana Gokbale, Deccan College, Poona University 


The Western Cálukya king Somesvara Ш was entitled 
Sarvajnabhiipa or Sarvajnacakravartin for his extensive know- 
ledge. He composed the Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacinta~ 
mani about 1130 A.D. It is an encyclopaedic work valuable 
for the study of the cultural history of India, particularly of 
the Deccan, in the 12th century A.D. This veritable thesaurus 
in five prakaranas of twenty chapters dealing with one hundred 
different topics contains interesting glimpses of the methods of 
cookery in vogue at that time. There are 248 jlokas on the 
king’s dietary. It mentions that the hould take his food 
along with his sons, grandsons, relatives and his private 
servants and the food should be suitable for the season, 
in summer the king should take sweets, and for winter fri 
food has been prescribed. 

The work again mentions that, if the king takes his food 
facing towards cast, be would enjoy long life. He would be 
victorious, wealthy, and devoted to truth, if he faces towards 
south, west and north respectively, The king should be served 
ina golden dish with a bunch of golden vessels for curries. 
‘The king should sit on a cusbion with a white napkin spread 
from the navel to the knee. 

So far as the order of dishes is concerned, it appears that 
the king used to take "Dal, rice and ghee at the start and 
ended with milk and sugar. As the king belonged to Karna- 
taka, "Chapati' was not included in the daily meals. There are 
recipes of various delicious dishes ; but the exact amounts of 
the ingredients are not given. 

‘It is significant that there is no mention of sea-salt. Rock- 
‘salt is specifically mentioned. It appears that pepper was used 
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in salted dishes. It is interesting to note that camphor was 
used in ‘Dahivada’. 

In preparing Kyiraprakara, buffalo milk has been prescri- 
bed. In the preparation of manda which is a special Karnataka 
dish, it is said that it should be baked on a hot upside-down 
earthen pot. 

The vegetarian dishes like kstra, puri, gharage, máride, vade 
and dhosaka are mentioned in the Caturvargacintamayi and in 
the contemporary Marathi work Lilacaritra. ‘dali, which is 
a popular South Indian dish to-day, is mentioned. Now. 
days “Idali' is prepared out of the mixture of coarse rice 
and ‘urad dal’; but in the Manasollãsa only “шай dal’ has 
been prescribed. For the preparation of rice, reference is made 
to eight distinguished varieties, viz, Raktasali, Mabigali, 
Mundasali, Sthilasali, Saksmasali, Gandhasili, Sasastika! and 
Kalihgaka. For the preparation of clarified butter, it is 
directed that betel leaf and some wheat grains should be 
added. 

So far as the utensils are concerned, it is mentioned that 
food would be tasty if it is cooked in earthen pots with wooden 
spoon. 

In the Mênasollasa, there are large varieties of non-vegeta- 
rian food. For modern ‘khima’ mutton currry, cutlets and 
‘kabab’, there are beautiful names like Nadyavartta, Paryula, 
Piùgā and Kavacandi, and for dried fish the name is Khira- 
khanda. In the preparation of non-vegetarian dishes, the use 
of mustard and Mahiluóga has been prescribed. 

For the preparation of a typical non-vegetarian dish, the 
author describes the method of removing pig’s hair. The pig, 
after roasting, was cut like a chess- board. å 

The Manasollisa does not mention any decoration or 
“Rangavali'. 

The list of forbidden food includes onion, garlic, village- 
cock, village-pig, and the meat of tiger, jackal, cat, monkey, 

















1 Cf. Byhatsamhira, 76.8. 
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bear, camel, and elephant. The meat of pigeon, parrot, 
cuckoo and vulture is also forbidden. It is interesting to note 
the peculiar process of cooking the meat of rats living in the 
fields near the banks of rivers. 

In the history of dietetics, even if there is no system: 
book on the art of cooking, almost every branch of Sanskrit 
literature provides a mass of information regarding food. 

Dishes like Apupa, Ksira, Masasüpa, etc., are known even 
from Rgvedic times. Meat-curry was a popular dish. King 
Asoka tells us in his Rock Edict I that, at one time, many 
hundred thousands of animals were every day slaughtered in 
the royal kitchen for the sake of curry. 

‘The following are some non-vegetarian dishes described in 
the Mdnasollasa. 

Meat from the spinal cord of a pig cut into pieces and 
roasted in fire added with spices is known as Bhaditraka. 
When it is cooked, it is called Handabhaditraka in which 
tamarind water and hiigu (asafoetida) are necessary. Delicious 
dishes prepared out of pig's meat are known as Cakkalika, 
Pralchaka, Kavachand! and Paryuli. Food prepared ош of 
tortoise meat is known as Nadyavartta. Varieties of food from 
sheep-meat are as follows : (1) Bhüsikà which is so named 
because it is very beautiful to look at, and (2) Vattimaka 
which is Vadā prepared with meat. Preparations of the intes- 
tine of a sheep are named as Райсһауагоі, Antrasuotha 
and Mandahya. 

The names for preparations of fish are Piügi and 
Khirakhanda. 

The following are some vegetarian preparations. The 
Ksiraprakara may be a sweet like the modern Bengali Sandesa. 
‘The sweet dish called Sikharini, which is made out of curds 
and sugar, is known as Rasali in the Carakasa/hita and 
Axtaigahtdaya> 


2 Sce Carakasamhita, 27.2624 Avi@igahrdaya, 6.30. Cf. Suírurasam- 
“kira, 46241. 
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Казага of the Manasollasa was similar to yavagu of Pánini's 
Asladhyayi? 

Manda is a special Karnataka dish. The description of 
its preparation is given in details. It isto be made of small 
specially prepared balls of wheat dough by Karasancáravartana 
and is to be baked on an upside-down hot earthen pot. The 
word ‘Manda’ occurs in the inscription of the Hoysala king 
Somesvara at Pandharpur, dated Saka 1159, in the list of 
offerings to the deity. For ‘Chapati’ the word is Angarapolika. 
For the varieties of ‘Puri’, the following names occur in the 
Manasollasa : (1) Soholi, (2) Patrika, and (3) Purika. For the 
varieties of ‘Kachori’, the names аге Udumbara and Vestika. 
The modern popular dish Idali is known as Tdarika. Vada 
prepared out of some dough is named Ghrika. 

So far as spices are concerned, pepper, ginger, coriander 
and mustard are used ; but the use of camphor scems to be 
unique. 

The Manasollasa refers to the food preparations of the 
royal-household ; but there is no mention of the food of com- 
mon people ; nor is there any mention of public eating houses 
as there is in the Kaufiliya Arthasastra. 


3 V.S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini, р. 107 ef. 2.15.21. 
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SOCIAL LIFE OF THE GODS IN SANSKRIT 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


Sm. Manisha Mukhopadhyay, Beltala Girls' School, Calcutta 


The behaviour of gods and goddesses is an interesting 
feature of all mythologies. The people who conceived the 
deities naturally cast them somewhat in their own moulds. 
‘Thus we frequently find pictures of human social life in the 
mythology even though these are also coloured with the 
People’s conception of divinity. 

Hindu mythology reflected in Sanskrit inscriptions broadly 
adheres to the epic and Purinic mythology. Many gods and 
goddesses of the inscriptions are quite unknown to the 
Vedas, and many, though known, have completely changed 
characters, Take, for example, the case of Siva and Parvati. 
Siva of the Puranas is not the same as the terrible Rudra of the 
Vedas, and in the Classical бууаз and inscriptions, he is almost 
like any innocent householder, burdened with duties to 
family and enjoying such mundane pleasures as the company of 
his wife or embarassed by the pranks of his sons, the troubles 
arising out of the quarrels of his two wives, etc. The expla- 
nation of such behaviour on the part of a god lies perhaps in 
the Hindu view that, since the great man is imitated by common 
man, he should follow the common way of living.* 

The theme of $iva's marriage is very popular with the 
Indian poets and artisans. There are many temples in India 
with terracotta work depicting the scene on the temple walls. 
‘The Arthuna inscription? (Vikrama 1136) of Paramara Camun- 
darája seeks the blessings of the glances of the Devi at the 
time of her marriage as she was confused with excitement, 











budding forth with pleasure, quivering with delight, made 


1 Сиа, ШІ. 25. [This may be the NIS of the gods.— Ed, | 
2 Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 297- 
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slow by modesty, and as in terror at the hissing of the snakes 
clinging to his arm she clenched her hand which was drawn 
back by the old ladies for Sambhu who seized it eagerly ina 
firm grasp. Т! a typical Indian marriage scene. 

The Indragadh (Mandasor District) inscription? (Vikrama 
767) of Nannappa invokes the blessings of the bashful Gauri at 
the time of her marriage, thrilled to look at the image of her 
handsome husband reflected on the clear jewels on the hoods 
of the serpents that adorn the hands of the bridegroom. 

The Kharod inscription‘ (1181-82 A. D.) of Ratnadeva III 
invokes the blessings of Lord Siva who, at the time of his 
marriage, lighted the lamp of his moon-digit in order to have a 
good look at the face of Gauri. 

There is a description of Laksmi’s svayamvara in the 
Asankhali plates (Saka 1225) of Narasimba II. The goddess 
Laksmi arising out of the milk ocean churned by the gods and 
demons chooses Lord Visnu as her husband ignoring such re- 
nowned gods as Siva, Brahman, Purandara, ete., just as the 
bee chooses the mango-tree in the forest even though there are 
other trees in bloom. 

The different rites of Hindu marriage are referred to in а 
few Sanskrit inscriptions. The Harasur inscription* (12th 
century A. D.) of king Soma sings the glory of the milk ocean 
that showered rice on Mukunda, the bridegroom, in the 
marriage ceremony of Sri, in the form of sprays of water as 
the ocean was being churned. 

An inscription’ (1209 A. D.) from the Channarayapatna 
‘Taluk describes the seven seas as the dcamana water required 
to be taken by the bridegroom Hari [in his Boar incarnation} 
аз he receives in marriage the hands of Bho. 























з Ibid. Vol. ХХХІ, p. 115. 

4 Ibid., Vol. ХХІ. p. 163. 

5 lbid, Vol. XXXI, p. 115. [ The stanza is also found in other records. 
—ва.1 
6 Ibid., Vol. XXVII, р. 29. 
7 Ер. Carn., Vol. V, р. 172. 
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The Hindu way of life is reflected in the behaviour of the 
gods and goddesses so that the people's dress, their occupation 
and their recreations are all ascribed to the deities. Thus 
Visou is said to wear white (at times, yellow) garments." The 
moon as well as the Сайра is described as the unwithered 
garland on the crown of Lord Siva.) In the Rewa stone 
inscription'® (Cedi 800) of the time of Karna, Siva is said to 
have worn an ujnisa made of snakes on his head. 

In the Motupalli pillar inscription," Siva wears on his head 
the moon on the Сайра like a mukta-pattabandha. Kuhkuma, 
kastürikà and raktalaktaka were used by the goddesses. Siti 
puts the perfume of fresh flowers on her person)? The Devi 
wore mekhald and anklets of jewels. The gods also used to 
wear crowns aod bangles, makuja, keyüra and КайКава. Visnu's 
jewel was the Kkaustubha. Sometimes he wore tulasi- 

Some gods liked to hold a flower—the /i/a-kamala—in 
their hands. In the ешову!* of Bhaya Bhavadeva, Kamala, 
wife of Visnu, is said to have decorated her body with nice 
designs of sandal-paste, called parra-lekha. Нагі has his body 
besmeared with such impressions as a result of embracing her. 
Later he tries to rub it out and is taunted by his other wife, 
Vág.devatà. 

As regards the system of polygamy among the gods, almost 
every god has more than one wife. Jealousy and heart-burn 
naturally result. The Indragadh inscription" of Nannappa 
invokes the blessings of Lord Siva, chastised by an angry 
Girija saying that she has been amply rewarded for her former 
penance for being united with Siva, spoiled by whose indul- 











Vol. III, p. 24. 
9 Loe. cit. ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 137. 
10 CIL Vol. 1V, p. 268. 

11 Ер. Ind., Vol. KU, p. 190, text line 12- 
12 Ep. Carn., Vol. I1, p. 156. 

13 Ibid., Vol, V, p. 98. 

14 Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 205. 

15 bid., Vol. XXXV. p. 115. 
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Bence Jáhnavi dares set foot on Giriji’s head. She сап 
tolerate it no more. So, leaving her son with her husband, 
she is going away to her parents. 

Siva’s moral conduct also is not always beyond reproach. 
The Gurgi (Rewa) inscription'* of Prabodhasiva seeks the 
protection of Siva silenced by the harsh words of the Devi on 
this account. In a cave inscription’? from the Trisirapalli 
rock, Párvati, who has come to reside by the Kaveri, is 
enchanted by her beauty and is afraid lest her husband, a 
lover of rivers as be is, becomes enamoured of the young 
dame. So she reminds him that this Kaveri is the beloved 
of another (i.e,, of the king), so that she must not be desired 
by Siva. The system of a son-in-law's making home with the 
father-in-law (grha-‘amatrtva) was not unknown to the gods. 
The Chateswar (Cuttack District) temple inscription! (13th 


century A. D.) describes the ocean as the father-in-law in 
whose house Hari makes his home. 




















Siva's household has been described in the Halayudha- 
Stotra inscribed on the Amaresvara temple." Besides bis bull, 
there is also a cow which is the well-known Kamadhenu roaming 
in Siva’s fields. There is a tree by the side of his cottage. It 
is the Kalpa-vrksa. In that house, Parvati is the mistress. 
She is a careful housewife and is always mindful of her house- 
hold duties. In the Mandasor stone pillar inscription*® (c.525- 
35 A.D.) of Yasodharman, Siva's bullock gets all the care in 





16 Ibid. Vol. XXII, p. 130. 

17 lbid. Vol. Т. p. 59. 

18 Ibid., Vol. XXIX, No. 16. [Inthe well-known stanzas referring to 
the construction of the Purusottama-Jagannátha temple at Puri by Ananta- 
varman Codagafiga, found in the copper-plate records of his descendants, the 
god is said to have been happy to have the new abode because continuous 
‘stay at the father-in-law’s place was considered by him undignified while bis 
wife (Laksmi) also preferred to live at her husband's new house rather than 
in her father’s. See, og., ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 251-52, verse 28.—Ed.] 

19 Ibid., Vol. XXV, No. 17. 

20 СҮ. Sircar, Select Inscriptions (2nd ed), p.418. 
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the world from the mistress of the house, who imprints on 
him the marks of auspiciousness with her five fingers. 

Sürya's household has been described in a eulogy composed 
by Chittapa in an inscription? (lith century A.D.) from 
Bhilsa. The sky is the Sun-god's home, He is the lord and 
master there. Не is the hero dallying with many ladies while 
the household chores are done by the hard-working mistress 
of the house, Usas who rises before dawn and retires late at 
night. Visnu in one inscription? is represented as a great 
cultivator. In another,” he is the sacrificial boar. 

The recreations of the gods are mentioned in some inscrip- 
tions, water-sports being one of them. The seven oceans are 
said to be the favourite lake in which Ganapati comes down 
to play.* It is also frequented by Bhü and Уагаһа-Уйоч 
according to many inscriptions. The gods play with kanduka 
or ball, according to the Panchadharala pillar inscription’ 
(Saka 1325) of the Kona king Coda Ш. Playing at dices is 
another of the gods’ vices. Ап inscription'* of the Reddis of 
Kondavidu depicts Siva as delighted at the opportunity of 
having a close view of [the breasts of] the goddess who has 
won, in a game of dice with her husband, his head-gear, the 
digit of the moon, which she is attempting to take out, so that 
the god wants as much delay as possible in the process. 

The Khandela inscription? (807 A.D.) mentions some 
festival or celebration to which Hari took Skanda and Ga: 
pati for their entertainment. Siva, who had become very 
amorous seeing the luscious beauty of Bhavani, availed him- 
self of this opportunity and in a fit of passion embraced her 
зо аз to make her a part of himself. This is how the Ardha- 
narigvara form of Siva is explained here by the poet. 

21 Ep. Ind., Nol. XXX, p. 219. 
Cf. Ep. Carn., Vol. V, p. 18. 
bid., Vol. IV, p. 231. 

Ibid, Vol. V, p. 18. 

Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX, No. 25. 
Ibid., Vol. XI, р. 324. 
lbid., Vol. XXXIV, p. 162. 
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In the Barrackpur plate of Vijayasena, Karttikeya and 
Ganesa, while playi the Ganga on their father's head, 
just like two village boys of Bengal, see the digit of the moon 
in the matted hair and catch hold of it, taking it to be a 
sophari fish entangled in a mass of aquatic weeds. Though 
the two brothers quarrel here for the saphart fish, yet another 
inscription** from the Krisharajapet Taluk tells us of the good 
relationship between them. 

‘The Chebrolu inscription™ (с. Saka 1135) of Jaya describes 
Ganesa, the musician, as the son of a great dancer, keeping 
rhythm with his father’s dance by the beat of time with his 
trunk on the waters of the Mandakin in which he comes down 
for water-sports in the evening. 

Siva's rändava dance is mentioned in many records. The 
Chandrehe inscription?! (Kalacuri 724) of Prabodhasiva speaks 
of Siva's skill in practising the cart step in dancing, his dance 
having put to flight the elephants of the cardinal points 
(dig-varana) on account of the revolutions of his rod-like arms, 
and accompanied by the deep sound of the damaru, also 
suddenly causing commotion in parts of the universe. 

‘The dancer's profession was perhaps then not looked down 
upon by respectable people. Ап inscription*? (1318 A. D.), 
from Kalageri in South India, compares the beauty of the 
goddess Viévambhara (Earth), on the tusk of the Boar form of 
u, with that of a professional dancer. In the Motupalli 
pillar inscription” (1244-45 A. D.) of Ganapatideva, Sarasvati 

is described as dancing on the stage of four tongues of the god 
Brahman. 
Visnu's favourite instrument was the Indian flute. In an 
inscription™ (1655 A.D.) from the Tarikeri Taluk he is desecrib- 
Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 282. - 
Ep. Carn., Vol. IV, p. 163. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. V, р. 144. 
Ibid., Vol. XXI, No. 23, 
Ep. Carn., Vol. ÌV, p. 39. 
33 Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, No, 22. 
Ep. Carn., Vol. VI, p. 215. 
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ed as venunada-vinodin, 
flute. 

References to dramatic performances by divine actors 
оп the stage of the universe are hinted at in some inscriptions. 
‘Thus in two mayigala-ilokas in the Kumbhalgarh inscription™* 
(Vikrama 1517), Siva and Ganapati are shown in the role of 
the sütradhára. Siva’s fame as the great actor (nalaraja) is 
also well-known. Brahman sings the Sama songs according 
to the Lohagram inscription?* (933-34 A. D). 

The gods have different roles to play. Purandara is the 
king of heaven. Kärttikeya is the sendpati ог commander-ia 
chief. The gods also, like the morals, have their own courtiers 
(párisadah) and followers. Sometimes they have to fight with 
the demons. They use chariots" and horses, bows and 
arrows?" jalas and palas.” The picture of the Sun-god as а 
warrior on horseback has been brilliantly drawn in the Gupta 
inscriptions." Defence from behind a water-fort (surasarid- 
durga) is preferred by Candra as he is afraid of an attack by 
Rabu. 

Candra is a Brihmana by caste. Hence he performs 
sacrifices. Visnu in his Viman-avatira is a Вгаһтасагїп.#* 
‘There are many instances in the inscriptions of one god wor- 
shipping another. In the process of worship, obeisance and 
nirajana-prakriya are often mentioned, 

Even in the community of the gods, usually wealthy, there 
is a well-known beggar—Siva.* Yet Siva is worshipped by 
the gods because he is a great yogin. 

35 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, No. 44. 
36 Ind, Ant., Vol. KIH, p. 249. 
37 Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, No. 32; Vol. KI, No. 33. 
Abid., Vol, l1, No, 8 ; Vol. XXIV, No. 44. 
Ibid. Vol. XX, No. 9 ; Vol. XXIV, No. 44. 
СИ, Voi. H1, No. 37. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, No. 17. 
Ibid., Vol. XXXII, p. 148. 
Ep. Carn., Vol. XIV, p.45. 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII, 
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As the Brãhmanas аге held in high esteem and receive 
valuable gifts, Candra receives the earth in the form of its 
shadow (during the eclipse of the moon). In the Mandbuta 
plates** (1229 A.D.) of Devapala, even Parasurima, an avatara 
of Visnu, donates the earth to the Brahmanas by writing the 
deed on the copper-plate that is the sun. The reference is to 
the popular belief that the Ksatriyas, killed in battle by 
Parasurima, must have gone to heaven through the Sun (sürya- 
Joka) and thus made it copper-coloured with their blood. 

‘Thus the story of the hopes and beliefs and the way of life 
of the Indian people have been reflected in the mythology of 
Sanskrit inscriptions. 








HUE З 8 
45 Ibid. Vol. IK, No, 13. 
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SOUTH INDIANS IN BENGAL 
D. C. Sircar, Calcutta University 


There are numerous instances of the migration of clans 
from North India to the South and from South India to the 
North, Among the Northern clans settled in the South, we are 
first reminded of the Iksvakus of Vijayapuri in the Nagarjuni- 
konda valley (Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh) and the 
Kekayas of the Chitradurga (Chitaldrug) region of Mysore, 
since they appear to have been scions respectively of the Iks- 
viku house of Kosala ruling from Ayodhya and Srivasti in 
U. P. and the Kekayas of Girivraja-Rájagrha on the Jhelam in 
the Punjab, both famous in the story of the Ramayana." Like- 
wise, the Abastanoi or Sambastai (Ambastha) and Siboi or 
Sibae (Sibi) are located by Alexander's historians (fourth cen- 
tury В. С.) in the Punjab, the former onthe Lower Chenab and 
the latter in the Shorkot area of the Jhang District ;* but the 
Ambastai (Ambastha) are placed by Ptolemy (second century 
A. D.) in his Geography? near Mt. Bettigo (ie. the Malaya 
comprising the Travancore hills) in the Kerala-Tamilnadu 
region, while the Da‘akumaracarita (about the seventh century 
A. D.) locates the Sibis on the banks of the Kavert* Among 
such other instances, very interesting is the case of the Pindyas 
of Madurai (Mathura), whose name із derived by Katy’yana 
(fourth century B. C.) in his varztíka* from Pandu in the sense 
of the king of that clan just as Paurava is derived from Püru, 
the name Påndu being applied to a North Indian clan not only 











Sircar, The Successors of the Sstavthanas, 1939, рр. 9I., 313. 
Raychaudhuri, PHAI, 1938, pp. 200, 204-05. 

Уп. 1.66. 3 

See Sircar, Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind, Vol. І, p. 195 and note. 
On Págini's Ayadhyayi, 4.1.168. 
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in the stories of the Mahabharata and the Jatakas,* but also in 
Ptolemy's Geography? Katyayana's statement regarding the 
relationship between the Pandyas of the South and the Pandus 
of the North seems to be supported by the fact that the Pandya 
capital was named after the famous city of Mathura in the 
country of the Sürasenas, which is known from the Mahabha- 
rata to have been the seat of a clan that was intimately asso- 
ciated with the Pándus of Indraprastha by ties of friendship 
and marriage. Raychaudhuri is right when he says that the 
connection between the Рап‹из, the Sürasenas and the Pándy: 
lluded to in the confused stories narrated by Megasthenes 
about Heracles and Pandai 

Among the Southern clans settled in North India, we had 
occasion to discuss elsewhere the various Northern settlements 
‘of the people of Karnata origin." In the following lines we are 
inclined to deal with another aspect of the problem. 

Kings of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar had intimate 
relations with South India. King Dharmapila (c. 770-810 
A.D.) married Rannádevi, daughter of Rástraküia Parabala, 
often identified with the ruler of the same name whose pillar 
inscription at Pathari ( in the Bhopal region, M. P. ) is dated 
Vikrama 917-4861 A.D.^ Dharmapila's son and successor 
Devapila ( с. 810-50 A. D. ) seems to be called Háravarsa in 
Abhinanda’s Ramacarita and this varsa-ending name, quite un- 
common in the Pila genealogy, probably exhibits the influence 
of Imperial Rastraküta names like Dharivarsa, Amoghavarsa, 
Prabhütavarsa, Nityavarsa, Akālavarşa, etc." King Rajyapila 
Masekera, DPPN, s. у. Pandu, Panda. The Pali name of 
the АН is both Pándiya and Panda. 

7 УП. 146. The Pandoouoi are located on the Bidaspes or Jhelam, 

8 Ор. cit., p. 272. A Jain tradition in the Nayadhammakah3 refers to 
Madurai on the shore of the Southern Sea as founded by The five Pandavas 
under Kfspi'sadvice. Itsceho is traceable in the Antagadadasto and pro- 
bably in Megasthenes. See IMQ, Vol. XV, 1939, pp. 4641. 

9 Ep. Mid, Val DE pp. 2481. ; Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind, Vol. 1, pp, 


1370. 
10 Cr. LQ, Vol. XXV. pp. 132. 


11 See Ray, DHNI, Vol. 1, р. 304. 
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“с. 910.42 A.D), great-grandson of Devapila, married Bhagya- 
devi, daughter of Tungadeva of the Rastrakija dynasty, who is 
sometimes identified with Subhatunga Krsna II (879-914 A.D.) 
ог the latter's son, Prince Jagattuiga.* Some of the Pila 
kings are known to have married princesses of the Kalacuri 
dynasty of the Jabalpur region, which had intimate matri- 
relations with the Imperial Ragirakayas. Thus Lajja 
queen of Vigrahapála I (c. 850-54 А. D.), and Yauvanasri, 
queen of Vigrahapala Ш (c. 1055-82 A. D.), belonged to the 
Kalacuri family"? It із well known that there was conti- 
nuous matrimonial relationship between the Kalacuris and 
the Rastrakijas. We also know that the South Indian relations. 
often received appointments under the Palas. Thus Mahana 
or Mathana, the maternal uncle of king Катара (c. 1085— 
1130 A. DJ), was the governor of Айда (East Bihar), while 
Mahana’ d his brother's son 
Sivarija were the leaders of Rimapila's forces that fought 
Successfully against the Kaivarta ruler Bhima of North 
Mahana’s daughter was married to Devaraksita of 
family established at Bodhgaya, 

In this connection, reference has also to be made to the 
fact that the Pila charters mention the Karnatas and Codas 
among the peoples who served the Pala kings in capacities 
apparently including the role of mercenary soldiers. Thus 
among the charters of Dharmapila, the Khalimpur plate!? bas 
no such list, though the Nalanda plate'* mentions the Gauda, 
Mslava, Kbasa, Kulika and Hina peoples while, from the time 
of Devapila, the Pala charters mention the Gaudas, Milavas, 

12 Ibid, рр. 298,330. 

13 Ibid., pp. 332/f. It is difficult to say-whether the sister of Mahana, 
who was Rámapála's mother, was a Rás(raküta princess or а princess of the 
Kalacuri or some other family, whose mother sprang from the Ràftrakü(a 
dynasty. In the second alternative, Mahana would be a cousin of Ramapala’s 
mother- 

14 Ер. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 2431. 

15 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 291. 

16 See, c.g., Maitreya, Gaug alekhamala, pp. 39, 61, 96. 
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Khasas, Hünas, Kulikas, Karnaias and Lalas”” and in the 
Manabali plate of Madanapila (943-62 A.D), we have 
likewise the mention of the peoples called Gauda, Malava, 
Coda, Khasa, Hina, Kulika, Karns(a and Lata. It appears 
that there was a Karnaja contingent in the Pala army from 
the days of Devapala and that a Cola contingent was added to 
it at a later date. 


In the Deopada inscription of king Vijayasena (с. 1097-1159 
A.D.) of Bengal, his remote ancestor Virasena is described as 
born in the lunar race of Daksinatya kings, and Vijaya’s grand. 
father, Simantasena, as sprung from the Sena family and 
an ornament of the clan of the Brahma-Ksatriyas who fought 
for the royal fortune of Karnata and also as settled in his old 
аре in the land watered by the Ganges. In the Barrackpur 
plate? of the same king, Sámantasena of the lunar race is 
represented as а Ksatriya while the said ruler is stated in the 
Naihati plate of Ballilasena (с. 1159-79 A. DJ), son of Vijaya- 
sena, to have descended from princes of the lunar race, who 
became ornament of the Radha country. The Madh: 
and Bhowal plates? of Ballala's son Lakymanasena (с. 1179— 
1206 A.D.) state that Samantasena was the crest-jewel of the 
Ksatriya clan of Karnáta. It is quite clear from the above 
passages that the Senas came from Karnata in the Deccan 
and settled in Ridha in South-West Bengal. It may be 
noticed that Ballila, who had a typical Kannada name, married 
Ramadevi, described as born in the family of the Calukya 























. 1, р. 309, verses 4-5and 8 ; №. G. Majumdar, Ins. 
» Vol. HI, pp. 46—47 
19 Ep. Ind, Vol. XV, p. 282, verses 3-4 ; N. G. Majifindar, op. cit- 
pp. 61-62. 
20 Ер. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 159, verses 3-4; №. Ө. Majumdar, op. cit-, 
рр. 61-62. 
21 N.G. Majumdar, op. cit., рр. 109-10, verse 4 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, 
р. 5. 
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kings. According to Bengal traditions, the Senas were 
merged in the local Vaidya or Kayastha communîty.™ 

Vijayasena ousted the Pala king Madanapila from wide 
areas of Bengal and transferred his capital to Vikramapura in 
the present Dacca District of East Pakistan. The discovery of 
an image inscription of Ballila's ninth regnal year at Sanokhar 
in the Bhagalpur District, the references to Laksmana’s 
victory over the king of Kasi (Le. the Gahadavala monarch)'* 
and to his son's raising pillars of victory at Visvesvara's 
ksetra (Varanasi) and Triveni (Prayaga or Allahabad) and 
the carliest use of the Laksmanasena-samvat in the Gaya 
region?" suggest that the Senas succeeded in extending their 
political influence over Bihar and in invading Eastern U. P. 
Laksmanasena was ousted from the western areas of his domi- 
nions by the Turkish Musalmans, but continued to rule over 
East Bengal where he was succeeded by his son Viivarüpasena 
(с. 1206-20 A.D), According to Minbajuddin’s Tabagat-i-Nasiri, 
the descendants of Laksamanasena were ruling in East Bengal 
in 1242-45 ог 1260 A.D." They were overthrown by the 
Devas who issued charters from Vikramapura in the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century A.D. 

It is interesting to note that, when Vijayasena established 
Sena suzerainty in Bengal, his Karnáta contemporary Nanya- 
deva founded a kingdom in Tirabhukti, ie. Tirhut or North 
Bihar. The Karnitas of North Bihar ruled for several 
centuries and their territories sometimes included parts of 


















23 N.G. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 110, verse 9; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, p.6. 

23 Sce Sircar, Stud. Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind., Vol. 1, pp. 29, 317 ; Нін. 
Beng., Vol. 1, рр. 632-33. 

24 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, р. 78. 

25 Ibid, Vol. XXVI, p. 6 (verse 11) ; also N. ©. Majumdar, op. cif 

ап, 
P- Tie Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 322 (verse 12); N. G. Majumdar, ор. єй, 
рр. 122-23 (verse 13), 135 (verse 12), 144 (verse 14). 

27 Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 272. 

28 IHQ, Vol. XXIX, p.73. 

29 Sircar, Stud. Geog, Anc. Med. Ind., pp. 1691. 
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Nepal. It has to be remembered that, when several small 
chieftaincies and big kingdoms under South Indians were 
flourishing in the Bengal-Bihar region, they must have been 
Patronising South Indians in the same way as the Muslim 
rulers of India entertained Musalmans of other countries at 
their courts. The Karnata ruling families of Radha, Vikrama- 
pura and Tirabhukti and the others mentioned above in con- 
nection the Palas must have considerably influenced the 
socio-religious life of Eastern India, though the question h: 
mot yet been properly studied. 

It has of course been noticed that Ballala is credited, in 
some Kulapanji works, with the institution of Kulinism 
in Bengal, though the claim does not appear to be supported 
by the evidence of epigraphic records.” It is also recognised 
that the Senas were responsible for the revival of Bráhmanism 
after the Buddhist rule of the Pálas?' Ballila's Danasdgara 
and Adbhutasagara and Haliyudha’s Bráhamapasarvasva are 
characteristic products of the Sena age. The impact made by 
the South Indian settlers in the East Indian territories under 
the South Indian rulers on the culture of the local people 
requires careful consideration. 

A large number of images of Siva Nataraja (ie. Dancing 
Siva), called Nayjeévara ог Narteívara in the inscriptions of 
the Candra kings of South-East Bengal, who ruled contem- 
porancously with the Palas, have been found in the Dacca and 
Tippera Districts of East Pakistan. While dealing with these 
images in his Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculp- 
tures in the Dacca Museum, N.K. Bhattasali observes, “Southern 
India is particularly rich in the images of the Dancing Siva. 
In Northern India, these images are scarcely met with. Many 
images of the Dancing Siva have, however, been, discovered 
from the South-Eastern Districts of Bengal. How Bengal, 
especially the present Dacca and Tippera Districts, came to 














30 Hist. Beng., Vol. I, pp. 6291. 
31 Ibid., рр. 228-29. 
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share this peculiarity wîth Southern India, is an interesting 
problem of history. On the pedestal of an image of Natarája- 
Siva, the name of the god has been found inscribed аз Nartes- 
vara. It is interesting to note that in the suburbs of ancient 
several images of Natan Siva have 
been discovered, and a village in the vicinity is still called 
Мацебуаг. An image of Natarija-Siva is still worshipped in 
a village called Nátghar in the Tippera District." * It seems to 
us that the cult of the Dancing Siva was introduced in Bengal 
by some South Indian (especially Tamilian) settlers who 
migrated to the region during the age of the Palas. 

An inscription of the Cola king Kulotturiga Ш (1178-1216 
A.D.) states how the ancestors of the Idañgai (left-hand) 
communities settled in the Tamil country during the rule of a 
mythical king named Arindama who is said to have imported 
а large number of learned and pious Brihmanas from Antar- 
vedi, i.e. the land between the Ganga and the Yamuna. It is 
stated that the ancestors of the Idañgai classes (98 in number 
according to а later record) accompanied the said Antarvedi 
Brihmanas as the bearers of their slippers and umbrellas and 
received five villages which now lic in the Tiruchirapalli 
District. No student of the social history of Bengal can fail 
to notice the close resemblance of the above tradition with the 
well-known Kulapañji account of the importation of the 
Kulina or high class Bráhmanas from Kányakubja (in the same 
Antarvedi country), ora place called Kolafica or Krodáfca 
in U. P., together with their five Kayastha servants (carrying 
the Brihmanas’ slippers and umbrellas) by king Adi&üra of 
Bengal. There is evidence to show that learned Brahmanas 
of U. P. were held in very high esteem by the local Bráhmanas 

















32 See pp. 110-11. The Dancing Siva is called Nageivara in the Bha- 
rella image inscription of Ladahacandra (с. 1000-20 А. D.) and Narteivara 
in the Mainamati plate of his son Govindacandra (c. 1020-45 А. D). See 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 3491. ; Pakistan Archaeology, No. 3, 1966, pp- 221. 

33 К.А. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd ed., pp. 550-52 ; Sircar, Stud- 
Soc. Adm, Anc. Med. Ind., Vol. I, p. 29: 
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in North Bihar and Bengal, and we have elsewhere shown how 
the social prestige resulting from matrimonial relations 
with the U. P. Brahmanas gave rise to the system known as 
Kulinism and the custom of preparing and preserving Кшарай- 
jis in the said regions.** We had also occasion to refer in the 
same connection to other South Indian traditions regarding the 
import of Brihmanas from Ahicchatra (modern Ramnagar in 
the Bareilley District, U.P.) by other mythical kings like 
Mayüravarman and Trilocana-pallava. 

The Adisüra tradition in the Kulapanjis cannot be traced 
earlier than the late medicval period, while the very similar 
Arindama legend is at least as early аз the twelfth century A.D. 
It is therefore very probable that the Arindama story regarding 
the import of U. P. Brihmanas to the South was carried to 
Bengal by some Tamilian settlers migrating to Bengal during 
the age of the Palas and Senas, and that it later appeared in the 
Kulapafijis as the Adisara legend about the import of Bráh- 
manas from the same region to Bengal. The development 
of the Adisara story in the Kulapanjis thus appears to be one 
of the results of the settlement of South Indians in Bengal in 
the Pála-Sena epoch. 

The Vaidyas of Bengal represent а small professional caste 
of physicians whose crystalisation as a social group seems to 
have begun in the age of the later Palas, i.e. about the 
eleventh century A. D.“ This caste is identified with the 
ancient Ambastha-jiti in the Vaidya Kulapanji entitled Candra- 
prabha (1675 A.D.) by Bharata-mallika, the famous Vaidya 
scholar of Bengal. That the Vaidyas were regarded as 
Ambasthas as early as the sixteenth century A. D. is indicated 
by the Sarjanacarita which describes its Vaidya author Candra- 
Sekhara as ‘a Gauda Ambasțha’. 

Outside Bengal, the professional class of physicians does 

34 See Sircar, Stud. Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind., op. cit., pp. 2\Т. 

35 Ibid. p. 30. 

36 Ibid., pp. 119-20; see also Hist. Beng., Vol. I, ed. Majumdar, p. 590. 
37 Sircar, Stud. Soc. Adm. Anc. Med. Ind., Vol. 1, р. 113. 
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not usually represent a social group. Only in Tamil Nadw 
and Kerala, the barbers, who are surgeons, are called both 
Vaidya and Ambastha ( Ambatian) and it is interesting to 
note that, while Ptolemy’s Geography (VII. 1. 67) places the 
Ambastai (Ambastha) near Mt. Bettigo or the Malaya range 
(Travancore hills), high royal officers of the Karnata and Pandya 
kings are mentioned as belonging to the Vaidya family (anvaya) 
in such early records as the Talamanchi plates of 660 A. D. as 
well as the Annamalai, Velvikudi and Madras Museum ins- 
criptions of about 869-70 A.D. It appears that the Ambasthas 
mentioned by Ptolemy are identical with the Vaidyas of the 
Karniita-Pandya inscriptions and that the present day Amb: 
tha-Vaidyas of Tamil Nadu and Kerala are their descendants. 
On the basis of these facts we have elsewhere sugggested that 
some Ambas(ha-Vaidyas of South India migrated to Bengal 
in the early medieval period and merged themselves in the local 
physician classes so as to develop ultimately into the Bengali 
Vaidya community.” 

Another question to which attention of scholars may be 
drawn is the close similarity of certain medieval features of 
Bengal Vaisnavism with the Bhakti cult of both the Vaisnavas 
and Saivas in Tamil Nadu and Karnatak during the ancient 
and medieval periods. The Alvars were Bhaktas of Visnu and 
the Nayanirs of Siva in the Tamil Nadu and Kerala regions 
during the early period while the ViraSaivas and Haridisas of 
Karnata were devotees respectively of Siva and Visou during 
the medieval age. The Alvar Kulaéekhara preached complete 
and unreserved surrender to god while Tiruppan Alvar and 
Tondaradippodi seek the grace of God through Dasya-bhava. 
Periy-alvar and his foster daughter Andal revel in the love of 
God by identifying themselves respectively with the mother and 
spouse of Sri-Kysna.t 














38 Scc ibid., p. 118, note 2: р. 318. 
39 Ibid, p- 118. 
40 The Bhakti Cult and Ancient Indian Geography, ed. Sircar, p. 78- 
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Very similar to Andal’s approach is the Nayaka-Nayakt- 
bhava, preached by Tirumarigai and Namm-i in their songs, 
in which they assume the attitude of female lovers regarding 
God as their husband, and a distinguished scholar has observed, 
“There seems to be some possible relationship between the 
Nayaka-Nayaki aspect of Bhakti referred to above and particu- 
lar aspects of Bhakti in certain schools of thought in Bengal 
Vaisnavism. In fact, Tamil Vaisnavism with its predominant 
Nayaka-Nayaki or love aspect of Bhakti seems to contain the 
germs of the later concepts of Svakiyg and Paraktyá love of 
Bengal Vaisnavism."? The same scholar again refers to the 
close similarity between this concept of Parakiya love in Bengal 
Vaisnavism of the Caitanya school and the Nayaka-Nayaki- 
bhava of Bhakti in Tamil Уаіззауізт of the Alvirs and says, 
“Here is a case of parallelism indeed, though it may be difficult 
to assert that the one was necessarily a development of the 
Other." But what we have said above about the migration of 
‘Tamilians into Bengal during the Pila-Sena age would render 
it possible to think that the germs of the Svaktlya-Parakiy 
concept were carried to Bengal by the South Indian migrants. 

Another guished scholar traces the indebtedness of 
Bengal Vaisnavism to the Madhva school of Кагоза and says, 
“The Caitanya school of Vaisnavism in Bengal owes its іпзріга- 
tion to this Vyasa-tirtha who is said to have initiated Caitanya, 
its founder. The celebrated followers of Сайапуа like Rupa 
Совуйтіп and Jiva Gosvimin have derived many important 
points of their philosophy from the writings of Madhv-icárya, 
which they often quote.’ 

Indeed the Bhakti cult of Karnita reached its culmination 
in the Нагійзѕа movement which was initiated by Madhy- 
Acárya in the thirteenth century and attained йз grandeur in 
the sixteenth. The Haridisas preached their doctrine of sup- 
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reme devotion and love and self-surrender through tle medium 
of Kirtanas, i.e. lyrical verses in Kannada, which could be 
 melodiously sung—an approach introduced by Narahari-tirtha 
(13th century) and reinforced by Sripadardya (15th century) 
and Vyásatirtha (16th century). Considering the importance 
of the same type of Kirtana in the Caitanyite Vaisnavism in 
Bengal, it is probable that the inspiration was received from 
Karnāta. But, at the same time, it appears that the medieval 
Vaisnavism of both Karnáta and Bengal was indebted for ins- 
piration to Tamil Vaisnavism of the Alvars and Aciryas. 
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‘SOURCES OF SLAVERY IN ANCIENT CAMBODIA 
Adhir K. Chakravarti, Sanskrit College, Calcutta 


The majority of Cambodian inscriptions record gifts of 
slaves to the temples and their priests made by kings and 
members of the aristocracy. One gets the impression that the 
economy of Cambodia depended, if not entirely at least to 
а very large extent, on slave labour. In this connection, an 
inquiry into the sources of slavery may be useful. These 
sources may be divided broadly into two classes, viz., primary 
and secondary. The primary sources explain in what different 
ways a free man could reduce himself to slavery. The second- 
ary sources, on the other hand, do not explain the phenome- 
non of slavery as such, but indicate the various means by which 
over and above those mentioned under the heading primary 
sources, an individual could acquire slaves. Finally, it may be 
interesting to point out the absence from epigraphy of certain 
primary sources of slavery known elsewhere, particularly India. 

It appears that from the very beginning of the history of 
Fou-nan, the predecessor State of Tchen-la or Kambuja, slaves 
were procured mainly from the prisoners of war or those 
captured in the course of predatory raids. The History of the 
Southern T'si states : "The people of Fou-nan are wicked and 
wily. They take by force the inhabitants of neighbouring cities, 
who do not pay them homage, to make them slaves," Epi 
graphy only confirms the observation contained in the Chinese 
annals. In the lists of slaves given in inscriptions, mention 























1 Paul Pelliot, "Le Fou-nan', Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise d'Extreme- 
Orient (BEFEO), Vol. II1, pp. 261-62 ; reproduced also in George Cocdcs's 
Les Etats hindouises d'Indochine et d'Indonesie (1964 ed. у, pp. 114-14. 
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is often made of foreign ethnic and geographical names. There 
is little doubt that bearers of these names had to be captured 
first in order to be reduced to slavery. To take some examples 
at random from pre-Ankorian epigraphy, reference may be 
made to the Loüvek inscription*, in which king Jayavarman I 
orders a servant named Pu Nes to bring him 400 Vrau slaves. 
Cocdes suggests that Vrau is identical with modern Prou 
which is the name of an aboriginal people of Cambodia In 
this particular context, bowever, the word may also be taken 
to be a variant of the Bahnar prai} which means '[living being] 
which is in its normal condition or which can again attain that 
But the identification with the Prou is without doubt 
more satisfactory. Besides it fits in well with other cases where 
the word occurs. Thus, it forms part of the name of a female 
slave in the Tuol Ай Khviv inscription-(7th century A.D).* 
The inscriptions from Phkim* and from Thma Kre (624 A.D.)? 
mention a va (male) slave (Vrau). 

Tmonn is another ethnic name found in connexion 
with the slaves. The queen Jyestháryi makes a gift of nine 
such slaves.* While Aymonier takes the name in its actual 
sense of a backward people of Cambodia, Coedes believes 
that the name is derived from a verb (evidently fon), the 
meaning of which is still to be determined, and this name of 
agent has been at the origin of the ethnic пате.!° He, however, 
does not explain why the name could not have acquired ithe 




















2 Coedes, Les Inscriptions du Cambodge (IC), Vol. Il, рр. 116-18 
вл. 

3 Ibid., р. 117, note 4. 

4 Guilleminet, Dictionnaire Bahnar- Francais, Vol. II, p. 726. 

5 IC, Vol. П, 196-97. 
6 Ibid, p 2d. 
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Ibid., Vol. V, p. 210.926, 11. 6-7). 
Inscription of Vat Tasar Moroy (K.-124), ibid., Vol. Ш, p. 171, 
19. 
9 ‘Quelques notions sur les inscriptions en vieux khmer’ Journal Aslati- 
que, 1883, No. 1, p.455. - 
10 1C, Vol. Ш, p. 172, note 7. 
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ethnic significance at the time when the inscription was 
issued, 

Rmaf (identical with Pali Rāmañña, modern Mon) is some- 
times attached to the names of slaves." Specially intersting, 
in this connexion, is the mention of a male slave as vi Vrau 
Ramadi? If our supposition that the word is derived from а 
Bahnar word is correct, the expression would mean a living 
male slave of the Raman ethnico-linguistic group. But if Vrau 
is taken in the sense of the aboriginal people called Prou, the 
question becomes complicated. It may then signify a slave of 
the Prou tribe, who either resided in the Mon country or spoke 
а language of the Mon family." 

Of the geographical terms which are attached to the names 
of slaves, the most outstanding is Kling™ which is derived from 
‘Kalinga.’ Since the term signified the Indian settlers in 
general, it would appear probable that the slaves bearing 
this name were reduced to slavery after being captured. There 
seems to be at least one more geographical name ascribed to а 
slave in a pre-Aákorian inscription. Thus Panrad is the name 
of a male slave."* The word seems to be derived from pran 
(dry) and forms the basis of the Sanskrit name Pinduranga 
(mod. Phanrang). 

Epigraphic evidence of reducing the prisoners of war to 
slavery is not numerous for the Afkor period. Perhaps the 
only reference to this type of slaves the inscription 
of Prah Ngouk. It records that, under the reign of Udayaditya 
II, the general Safigrima made a donation of 200 slaves to 
Sri-Bhadresvara Sambhu on his victorious return from an 

















11 Ibid., Vol. IL, p. 52 0. 25); Vol. V, p. 8 (kmwh rmmgî га kantal, 


1.5). 

12 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 21, 1.7. 

13 Nothing is known for certain as regards the language or dialect of 
the Prou people. 

14 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 7-8 (Can Cum) ; pp. 51-53 (Snay Pol, І. 27) ; and. 
рр. 196-97 (Tuol Ай Khvav). 

15 Loe. cit., Snay Pol, A, І. 13. 
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expedition.” The context leaves no doubt that the men offered 
to the god were captured in the battle. 

If there is a paucity of epigraphic evidence of capture as 
ап original source of slavery, literary testimony is conclusive on 
the point. Tcheou Ta-kouan, the Chinese envoy who visited 
the country during 1295-96 A. D., writes: “For slaves, one 
purchases the savage (mountain) people who do this service."i* 
It is clear that before being able to sell these savage mountain 
People, they had to be taken to captivity by sheer force ; other- 
wise they could not form the unique source of supply of slaves. 
‘This part of the statement of the Chinese emissary, however, 
is not borne out by epigraphy since we know that, from the 
time of Süryavarman I (1102-50 A. D.) onwards, the rank of 
the slaves was swelled even by people who held such honorofic 
titles as Тей and Lon. 

Next to the above category figures slavery by birth, It is 
probable that slavery by birth accounted for the majority of 
the slave population of ancient Cambodia, Inscriptions even 
of a very early date testify to the fact that children born of 

















16 Loc. cit., D, 1. 18 ; Inscriptions sanskrites du Champa et du Cambodge. 
SCC), No. ХУШ, рр. 156, 171. 

17 Memoires sur les coutumes du Cambodge de Tcheou Ta-Kouan, 
Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot, Vol. I11 (version nouvelle), Section 9, 
p1 

18 The references contained in the inscriptions of Phnors Bayah (К. 
852, Il. 6-10, IC, Vol. П.р. 267, and К. 850, 11. 9-16, ibid., p. 269) and of 
Phnora Cisor (11. 13-17, /bid.. Vol. П, pp. 138-39) are not conclusive in the 
matter while the evidence of the inscription of Prasat Ta An К. 240, South 
Door-jamb, 1. 10, IC., Vol. I] 77) is only probable. Some definite 
‘examples of the degradation of the Los and Teas to servile condition are 
furnished by the following inscriptions : ibid., p. 154-35 (К. 54); Vol. V, 
pp. 290-91 (В, П, 10-17), 296 (I. 10-15); Vol. VI, pp. 313-15 1, B, Il. S- 
10 ; Lt, 2-6) ; Prasat Kok Po DoorJjamb inscription, No. 4, 11. 4-6, BEFEO, 
"Vol. XXXVII, p.413. Besides, even in pre-Aükorian times, the autochtho- 
nous Khmer (Stele of Prei Mien, К. 18, 1.6, IC, Vol. П, p. 146) and the 
Kling, le, the descendants of the Indian immigrants, could be reduced to 
slavery. 
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slave mothers became slaves.'* Thus in the inscription of Stun 
Crap," Tai Kan-oy and Tai-Kandep, themselves slaves as is 
indicated by their appellation Tai, were grandmothers respect- 
ively of the slaves named Rima and Karval.? The slave chil- 
dren were seldom, if at all, dissociated from their mothers. There 
appears to be only one example where the sale of a slave 
woman is not accompanied with the automatic transfer of her 
child to her buyer. But in this particular case, the term used 
to signify the woman, pramah, may mean a barren woman and 
not necessarily a woman whose children have been separated 
from her.* 

There is thus no doubt as to the prevalence of jus sanguinis 
in the determination of the status of slaves. More difficult it 
is to ascertain if it was so also with jus soli. As a proof of the 
prevalence of this principle, Miss Bongert has cited one 
example In the inscription of Phnorh Kanva,* the slave 
Si Varuna ran away, but was later captured. By order of king 
Rajendravarman, he was then returned to the monks of Kanlon 
Kamrateh Añ Rájaguhi. Miss Bongert contends that the 
monks sought to prove not so much the slave status of Si 
Varuna as his position as slave of the god of К.К. А. Rája- 
guhā. This, she believes, would legitimize their intervention 




















9 Ibid, pp. 7-8, 47, 104 (C, П. 15-16), 191-92 ; Vol. Ш, рр. 42 (II. 26- 
35), 57-58 (II. 4, 6), 62 (II. 12, 15, 16, 21, etc.) ; Vol. VI, pp. 189, 243-44. 

20 K.693, B, ll. 9-10, IC, Vol. V, p. 204. 

21 Cocdes takes the qualifying word aji in из modern sense of "young 
men’ (ibid., p. 207, note 8). This meaning is not valid here since the slaves 
were not generally recognized as possessing any personality, at least in the 
juridical sense of the term. On the other hand, there are many examples 
in the Khmer inscriptions of the use of the word aji in the sense of ancestor 
Gf. the inscriptions of Tuol Prasat, C, 11. 10-11, /С, Vol. П, p. 104; Kuk 
Trapa Srok, В, ibid., рр. 129-30). x 

22 Inscription of Bantay Pray (К. 222), 1.3, IC, Vol. Ш, p. 61. See 
also p. 62, note 2. 

23 ‘Note sur l'esclavage en droit khmer ancien, Etuder d'histoire du 
droi prive" offertes a Pierre Petot (Patis, 1959), р. 4 (offprint). 

24 IC, Vol. Ш, p. 73 (Il. 5-11). 
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after having established their competence. It appears to us that 
the inscription is not much to the point in establishing her 
thesis. The text says that the monks simply answered to the 
questions which had been put to them with regard to the 
circumstances leading to the flight of Si Varuna. The monks 
nowhere try to establish Si Varuna’s status as slave of the god 
of К. К. A. Rájaguhi. In fact, jus soli did not play any role 
there. If Si Varuna was а slave, it was not because he was 
born within the domain of the temple of K. K. A. Rajaguhi, а 
statement which was never questioned, but because his mother 
аз well as all other members of his family were slaves. 

‘That the principle of slavery by birth was widely recognized 
is confirmed by the evidence of Theou Ta-kouan. According to 
him, "ЧГ any of them (female slaves) becomes pregnant by some- 
body who is a stranger in the house and gives birth to a child, 
the master does not bother to know who the father is since 
the mother does not possess a civil rank and since it is he who 
Profits if she has children."? In this passage, while the vali- 
dity of jus sanguinis is admitted, nothing is specifically said 
about jus soli. As a matter of fact, the two principles were in 
‘operation together for there is so far no evidence where a slave 
woman gave birth to a child outside her master's domai 
though more emphasis was laid on jus sanguinis. 

It is interesting to note a point of contrast with what 
prevailed in India. АП the high authorities speak in the first 
place of slaves born in the house. The emphasis here 
is more on jus зой. One may even say that if one soli- 
tary exception is laid aside, these texts do not mention jus 
sanguinis as a factor determining slavery. The exception 
refers to the udara-dasa of Kautilya, which Shama 


25 Loc. cit. 

26 Grhajata (Manu, VITI. 415; Kaugilya, Ш. 13) ; етһеўма (Narada, 
уу. 26-28). For a detailed reference to expressions like dasiputto, gharadaslya. 
putto, dasa-daraka, amrojMa, ctc., see Devaraj, L'esclavage dans I' Inde 
ancienne (Pondichery, 1957), p. 72- 
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Sastri translates as ‘born slave’? Не thus makes по distinc- 
tion between grha-jata and udara-dása slaves though they are 
mentioned as separate classes. Monahan, who accepts the 
translation of Shama Sastri, thinks that, while udara-dasa refers 
inal source of slavery, grha-jāra signifies only one way 
of procuring slaves from the master's point of view." Devaraj, 
who has prepared a comparative list of the different categories 
of slaves mentioned by Kautilya, Manu and Narada, believes 
that udara-dasa signifies one who has accepted slavery in 
exchange of food.” 

How can the difference between the Cambodian epigraphic 
evidence, which recognizes explicitly only jus sanguinis, and the 
Indian texts, which emphasize the importance of the jus soli for 
the determination of the status of slaves, be explained ? It is 
possible that in India, at least from the post-Maurya period 
onwards, slavery was only domestic and consequently a slave 
woman could give birth to a child only within the house of the 
master. In Cambodia, on the other hand, all land, particularly 
which belonged to the gods and their priests, were exploited 
by slave labour. Thus, the large majority of slaves attached to 
agricultural production lived outside the master's household. 
Under such circumstances, the best way of assuring the service 
of and control on the persons born of slave mothers was the 
recognition of jus sanguinis. 

Inscriptions do not attest to the prevalence of one or a few 
technical terms to indicate this category of slaves. The ex- 
pression ku gui ru fa fa pra occurs in a pre-Aükorian inscrip- 
tion. Coedes takes it to be the name of a slave. His opinion 
is fully justified by the fact that the figure for ‘one’ is placed 
immediately after the expression. But one has the right to 
analyze the grammatical—and therefore more fundamental— 














27 Arthafastra, trans. Shama Sastri (Ist ed.), pp. 230 and 232. 


28 Early History of Bengal, p. 97. 
29 Op. cite, p. 91. 
Зо From Tuol Tramun (К. 852 ; 639 A. D), 1. 6, IC, Vol, П, pp. 200-01. 
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significance of the term. It may be remembered that the ex- 
Pression ru ta 14 pra occurs in the Sdok Kak Thorn inscription 
where, according to Finot, it means ‘as before’! Dupont 
understands it in the sense of "following the established order"?! 
The idea of continuity from the past is common in both of 
these translations, Therefore, when it appears in the context 
of an enumeration of slaves, it may be taken to mean а slave 
by tradition, i. e., descended from slave parents. 

It is, however, possible that the term contrasts with the 
expression that follows in the same inscription, viz., ku gui ru 
ple Кті. As will be seen later, this is applied to those 
who are obliged only to render some service to the master and 
who can purchase their freedom at will. In that case, ku gui 
ru ta tà pra should mean perpetual slaves, and as such, include 
many categories other than born slaves. 

Slavery as a judicial punishment was known in ancient 
Cambodia. Inscriptions mention one probable and another 
sure example of the danda-prayita type of slaves, though this 
technical name is nowhere given to them. To take the proba- 
ble case first. The inscription of the stele of Kok Can ( 9th 
century) contains the following : тап wah jasana ruv kh 
vrah ta dau па vargga пи jamras рһюпя ay tem gi ta ја рі khloñ 
mukha hau pi pre ta gi vrah rdjakaryya gus...... (ll. 4-7). 
“There was a royal order. The slaves of the temple belonging 
to the groups and to the original jarhrãs are those whom alone 
the khlon mukha may call upon to accomplish royal service," 














31 BEFEO, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 312-13. 

32 Ibid., Vol. XLIII, рр. 110-11, 113, 

33 Even if the expressions ku gul ru ta 13 pra and ku gui ғи ple kmi in 
the particular context of the Tüol TramuA inscription are but the personal 
names of two slaves, as taken by Cocdes, the conclusion arrived at by lin- 
guistic analysi* of the names holds good. 

34 IC, Vol. VI, pp. 81-82. It is tempting to offer a little modification 
of the translation given after Coedes in the following manner : "^... there was а. 
royal order concerning the slaves of the temple entrusted with tho- groups 
of the Jamra. The Khlon mukha can call upon only the first of these to accom- 
lish royal service.” 
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‘The point of interest lies in the word айах probably derived 
from the root jras, modern Khmer jamrah, to clear, to purify, 
to revise, and in judicial language, to judge, to deliver a sen- 
tence. It is in its popular sense that the word is used in the 
inscription of temple No. 486 at Айког Thom? It is, 
however, the technical meaning which makes Au Chhieng ask 
the question if jamras does not signify those slaves whose terms. 
of service have been fixed by a competent court of justice.** 
But this is, to һе least, hypothetical. 

‘The — ich leaves no doubt about the existence of 
the danda-pranita slaves is furnished by the inscription of Tüol 
Prasat issued during the reign of Jayaviravarman. According 
to it, Sahadeva Vap Sah won the case in which he accused, 
along with others, his own maternal uncle of removing the 
boundary stones from the land which he (Vap Sah) had receiv- 
ed from his maternal grandfather. The text then states 

sva-matamaha-siinus—=tu Ke-ngmà sa-kulas = tada | 

yacitas = Sahadevena ғајпа dattas — sa-bhumikah [f 
There is no doubt that the verse means to say that all lands 
belonging to the maternal uncle of Sahadeva were confiscat- 
edand he along with all the members of his family were 
handed over to Sahadeva by the king as perpetual slaves. 

Mortgage has been recognized in ancient Cambodia as a 
source of slavery. It may be recalled that this type of slaves 
has been described by Kautilya (III. 13) and Nirada (v. 26) as 
@hitaka and svamin—ahita respectively. In Cambodia, the 
inscription of Tūol Rlam Tió** provides us with the technical 
term рга or phtà (literally, to mortgage, to confide an object to 
somebody) for such operations. But the person mortgaged 


























35 BEFEO, Vol. XXV, p. 308 (Temple No. 486, first of the last three 
lines). 

36 IC. Vol. VI, p. 82, note 1. 

37 Inscription of Tüol Prasat (К. 158), V. 26, ibid, Vol. I1, pp. 101, 
108. 

38 Journal Asiarique, 1954, pp. 49 1. Cocdes collected in this article 
other epigraphic references to the word. 
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here had been already a slave. The term ралга occurs ín one 
of the latest inscriptions found at Bayon ;?" but here it is not 
clear whether the V. К. A. Brahmana mortgaged a certain 
quantity of paddy, fields, serfs and stables (a!vavara)e to receive 
in lieu thereof the village (sruk) Campa. If such be the 
t would appear that even serfs whose juridical position 
was higher than that of the slaves, could be given away in 
mortgage. It is then not difficult to imagine that the slaves 
could be mortgaged even more easily. 3 

Two more cases of such a transaction e be cited from 
inscriptions, though, in both these, the technical word рга does 
not occur. The contract entered between Steh Aji Sintipada 
and Stefi Sikhántar-ácárya in the inscription of Prasat Thnal 
Chuk“ seems to have consisted in this that Ste Aji Sintipida 
places two of his slaves in the service of Stef Sikhantar-Acarya 
who in return binds himself to supply 1// of husked paddy 
(raiko) to N а on the 12th day of each fortnight,“ It is 
to be noted, however, that the two persons mortgaged are 
slaves and as such the operation cannot be regarded as а 
source of slavery. 

It is not so in the other case furnished by an inscription of 
Bantay Prav.® The text state ap Paramaíiva of Gaja- 
pura gives his grandson to the Karnsten in order to be able to 
give these so that he (the Karhstei) offers them to the divinity.” 
On this sufficiently obscure passage, Coedes remarks : “It seems 
that the transaction has consisted in this that the Vap gives his 
grandson to the Karnstea in exchange for the slaves named 
above, then to deliver these slaves to the Karbster so that the 
latter offers them to the temple;"? Though the text does not 














39 K 470; ruling king Jayavarmadeva Parameévara s date 1327 A. D. 
JC, Nol. Hi, p. 188. 
+ [ Sanskrit. aívavira means ‘a horseman or groom',—Ed.] 
40 К. 351. Hl. 5-8, ibid., Vol. VI, p. 19]. 
44 Noton the I2th of each month, as understood by Coedes, 
42 K.222.11.89, ibid., Vol. Ш, p. 6. 
43 Lec cit, note З. 
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contain here the word for exchange (rvar) which occurs in the 
Preceding line, the interpretation of the passage as given by 
‘Coedes is plausible. Опе can simply add that the operation 
cannot be described as ‘conditional sale" as has been unde 
stood by Miss Bongert. The Vap borrowed the services of a 
certain number of slaves belonging to the Karnste and, as 
guarantee for return of these slaves, mortgaged his grandson. 
‘Moreover, it can be surmised that the service which his grand- 
son would render to the Karnstei would constitute the equiva- 
lent of the interest which could otherwise be charged for the 
services of the slaves borrowed. 

The custom of accepting slavery of the benefactor from 
whom he has accepted food (udara-disa of Kautilya and 
bhakta-dása of Manu, УШ. 415, and Narada, v. 28) is known 
to epigraphy. In fact, the name of a slave іп а pre-Aükorian 
inscription" reads almost like a literal translation of the term 
ased by Manu and Narada to designate this category of slaves. 
‘The name із given as Và pay ай (male slave, rice, I) which may 
be conveniently translated as ‘slave for my rice’. 

It cannot be ascertained whether slavery of this type became 
particularly institutionalized during the Айкогіап period ; but 
this much may be stated that the term Айли} paricyar, which 
Coedes translates as ‘slave for food,” was apparently much in 
wogue. The question really arises: to what extent can 
this expression be taken as denoting a class of slaves? One 
does not know if it was not used just as an expression of 
modesty in denoting oneself or one’s ancestors in the service of 
kings while addressing the king. This, at any rate, seems 
fo bein the inscription of Tüo! Koranap Та Кій (Sambor). 
Vap Dirgha Hor, author of the inscription, speaks pf himself 


























44 Op. cit., p. 7 : “Ш s'agit la d'un contract d'un type special, servant a 
realiser un pret a interet et prenant la forme d'une vente а remere.”* 

45 Ahkor Borei (K. 24), 1.5, ibid., Vol. IJ, р. 16. 

46 BEFEO, Vol. XXVIII, р. 143, note 1. Coedes points out that the 
form parncyain as also the root суай is по longer in use. Only the frequenta- 
tive form сайсуай is still current. 
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as khiwh райсуат khmuhte kamrateh kamtvan at.’ The 
fact that he calls himself at the same time an ‘ancient’ slave 
(Khu rer) rules out the possibility of his remaining а 
slave at the time when this address was made to the king, 
probably Süryavarman I.* Again, in the inscription of Prasat 
Cak, Teh Нуай and her husband, Lon Las, bear this epithet. 
They are also said to сага their living by singing." So far 
there can be no inherent difficulty in taking the term khur 
parcyar in its literal sense. But then Тей Hyan is a sister-in- 
law of king Jayavarman IIL'^ It is therefore little likely that 
she and her husband were slaves in the actual sense of the 
term. It was then an expression of politeness. 

This view seems to be further corroborated by Ma Twan-lin 
who uses the title Kin-p'eou-pin-chen to indicate the king. 
Coedes has ably demonstrated that the Chinese appellation 
could not possibly be based on any of the titles of Suryavarman 
I. He thinks that the Chinese title is а deformation of the 
Khmer khiwh райсуаћ which was used by the subjects to 
indicate themselves in their address to the king. The Chinese 
misunderstood its significance and took it to be another royal 
tide.“ 

From the above discussion it should not, however, be 
concluded that slavery for food did not exist in Cambodia in 
tke АйКог period. Had it been so, the term itself could not 











47 Ibid, p. 142 (1.20). 


48 One can, however, legitimately ask whether he was ever a slave since 
all the four ancestors mentioned by him were connected by blood with the 
royal family of Paramelvara, iê. Jayavarman 11 (rijakula vrah pada paramei- 
vara, Il. 7-3 ; vrahjanani kaswnrateh añ, 1.8). It is therefore not impossible 
that the expression КАЯий tem was sometimes used by way of modesty. 
‘Applied to Vap Dirgha Hor, it may mean a servant of the king whose 
appointment goes back to days before his coronation. 

49 К. 521, South Doorjamb, Southern Tower, IC, Vol. IV, p. 168. 
Cocdes notes that the reading camryet is doubtful. 


50 Loc. cit. 
51 ‘Nouvelles donnees chronologiques sur la dynastie de Mahidhara~ 
pura’, BEFEO, Vol. XXIX, p. 304. * i 
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have come into existence. It is quite conceivable that with 
reference to private citizens, the term retained its literal 
meaning ; but in the absence of any such record, the question 
remains open. 

Inscriptions often contain references to anak аата? or 
Khaiwh (sic—khiwh) agama. The difficulty lies with the 
interpretation of the term agama. According to Aymonier, it 
signifies ‘intimate’ or "near. But Coedes does dot accept 
this explanation. He takes it to mean legal acquisition and 
tradition. Accordingly, anak agama signifies servants who 
have been acquired in the regular way or who constitute the 
regular personnel of a temple." It is to be noted that no dis- 
tinction of status is drawn either implicitly or explicitly be- 
tween anak agama and khîu agama since the persons 
mentioned under both the categories bear the same appella- 
tions, si and rai. 

This is apparently why Coedes translates khfium agama by 
“regular slaves'.* Following the line of argument, this may 
either be the slaves acquired іп а lawful manner or the regular 
personnel of а tem; With regard to the former, the infer- 
ence is perfectly logical that, whenever an act of donation is not 
qualified by the word agama, it is to be understood that 
these were procured by unlawful way. Since the overwhelming 
of such records do not contain this word," such a 
conclusion will surely be ridiculous. To consider the AAmu 
gama as constituting the regular personnel of a temple will be 
presumptuous since under this class are included quite a large 
number of persons such as the khlon улай (aíl-adhipati), kula- 





























52 Prasat Кама! Dom, 1.29, IC, Vol. I, рр. 41, 46; stele of Phimanakas, 
North Door-jamb, Il. 11-12, ibid., Vol. I1, 200-01 ; Prasat Kravah (К. 270), 
"North Do»or-jamb, 1.26, (bid... Vol. IV, p. 71. А 

53 Prasat Кгауай (К. 269), 1-4, ibid.. p. 74. 

54 Le Cambodge, Vol. Ш, p. 15. 

55 IC, Vol. IV, pp. 69 and 73, note 1 (1.8). ` 

56 Ibid. p. 74, 1А. 

$7 The specification by some such word like myayen--oparj/itam (ibid. 
‘Vol, V, pp. 47-48) is rather exceptional. 
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pati, purohita, yajaka, tapasvin, etc., who were certainly not 
Slaves. Another objection to the acceptance of this interpreta~ 
tion of Кйшй agama is that it tends to present the slaves more 
like serfs or even tenants responsible for the maintenance of 
the temple. In fact, this seems to be the opinion of Coedes. 
He thinks that agama corresponds to Khmer mok (lit. ‘to 
come’) which he understands in the sense of a fiscal centre. 
The slaves may be taken as furnishing the revenue of the 
agama and hence called Кйшй agama. The testimony of the 
inscriptions of Tévarapura (No.59) and Prasat Prarn*? (dated 948 
A.D.) prove beyond doubt that mok was actually a fiscal unit ; 
but whether the same is true of agama is not so clear. The 
fragmentary inscription of the temple No. 486 of Añkor Thor 


(13th century) seems to use the word in the sense of something 
like inheritance. 


This brings us back to consider the term agama in the sense 
of tradition. Khiiwh agama may thus mean traditional or inheri- 
ted slaves. But the inscription of Prasat Kravāñ wherein it 
occurs speaks of a new foundation (sthápana V. К. A. Srî» 
Tribhuvanasvam!) It is not therefore possible for it to 
possess inherited slaves. Besides the inscription of the 
"Northern door-jamb of the Phimanakas clearly distinguishes 
them from the slaves received by way of inheritance. 

It appears to us possible that anak agama or khiuh agama 
signifies those people who accepted slavery of another person 
without being obliged to do so and perhaps the condition of 
servitude was limited to a fixed period. These slaves may thus 
be taken as identical with those whom Narada calls rav лат 

58 Ibid. Vol. 1, p.46, note 4. 

59 Finot, Le Temple d" livarapura, pp. 116-17. 

60 BEFEO, Vol. XIII. No. 6, рр. 97@., v. 36 : mok-grüme = amin, “in this 
village which constitutes a mok". 

61 Ibid , Vol. XXV, р. 308. The text as established by Finot is am 
follows: “‘jvan ta wah om ха тё agama nal... gu se. This reading should 
‘evidently be corrected as fran ta vrah añ jyan nā agama nai---gus. 

62 Loe. cit- 

63 CS. Il. 2 and 11, Phimanakas, North Doorjamb, IC, Vol. ТЇЇ, р. 201. 
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+ ity =upigata(y. 27). Some other types of Narada like anakala- 
bhrta and kria may also be comprised in this category. What 
is important to note is that in all cases where the inscriptions 
speak of anak agama or Кййшй agama, they are nowhere stated 
to have been purchased or even received as gift. Inscriptions 
only enumerate such slaves. 

There are three other secondary sources by which slaves 
could be procured, viz., gift (labdha of Kautilya and Narada and 
dattrima of Manu), inheritance (day-agata of Kautilya, paitrike 
of Manu and dîyãd=upagata of Nirada) and purchase. 

There is not one but several terms to signify the slaves 
received as gift. Thus the inscriptions mention anak jushnvan®® 
kitwh pradana,* and anak vrahti prasida (received by favour of 
the Кіпр). These slaves were offered by the devout worshippers. 
both royal and private, to gods and to priests as their honora- 
rium* or as gifts on specific occasions* or in the course of а 
satra”? 

The slaves could be given cither in proprietary right or 
with usufructuary right. To signify the former, inscriptions 
use such terms as aksata-diyaka™ (without restriction and not 

64 Loc. cit. 

65 Ibid., Vol. 1. p. 41 (Prasat Kanta! Dom, North Door-jamb, 1.29). 

66 Ibid. Vol. V, p. 69, 1.11. 

467 Phimanakas, North Door-jamb, 11.11-12, loc. eit. 

68 *'Ashonorariums! (jd wah daksing sthapaka), inscription of Vat Bk. 

«к. 211), 1.8, ibid., Vol. ПТ, p. 27 ; stele of Prah Nan (К. 89), II. 24-25, ibid., 

. 166. 

is © 15СС. No. XLIV, p. 367, vv. 37-38, IC, Vol. 11. pp. 59-60 (stele of 
Bassak-Romduol) : р. 64 (Кофрой Thoth. B, Il. 23-25) ; Vol. HI. pp. 35 

пой Prah Net Prab, 11.10-11) : pp. 57-58 (Bantay Prav, К. 221, North 

Door-jamb of the Central Tower): Vol. IV, рр. 69-76 (Prasat Kraváh) ; 
BEFEO, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 384-85 (Prasat Kok ——— 1, п, 13-14, 
etc. Tn fact, such lists can be multiplied ad nausea. 

70 Sambor Prei Kuk, К. 149, 1.26, IC, Vol. IV, рр. 28-29. 

71 Tarpah Doh Oh, К. 254, Face С, v. 31, ibid., Vol. TIT, рр. 184-85 
Yen=aiv—oktam = ime dasa n — дуана mat-kul-adike | 
tat-kyetrüdhipa-vànyai! ny = аа devesy= aksara-dayak: 

[Aksara seems to mean aksaya, permanent, i.e., а permanent gift. Cf. 

aksaye-trtlya~ ak gata-trtiyà, Sircar Ind. Ep. Gloss, p. 1S.—Ed.] 
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subject to the authority of the family of the founder), siddhi? 
(exclusive right) and parigraha (receiving something in totality), 
The first possible mention of a gift of the usufructuary right 
ever slaves is mentioned in the pre-Afikorian inscription of 
Phurh Kornviéh (658 A. D.),”* according to which the Mratan 
Devasvāmi makes, among other things, gifts of slaves to the 
god of Нагазарига and to У. К. A. Sri-Kedireivara, this latter 
being his own foundation. The text says that the Mratin 
offers vera kum to the god of Harhsapura whereas, with regard 
to his own foundation the inscription unequivocally states Кйшй 
tel оу ta vrah. The word vera does not occur in the second 
instance. Now the word is either identical with or a deforma- 
tion of Sanskrit vara (time, turn), and the passage vera kwh 
тап oy ta vral means ‘the service of the slaves which is given 
to the god.” 

Тһе more usual term to convey the idea of service is 
ple or phle. Inthe pre-Ankorian inscription of Prasat Pram 
Lovén,* the term occurs as an integral part of the name of a 
slave. The name Ku ай je ple sralañ may be translated as *my- 
self, a slave (named) the basket of fruit of love’. If no technical 
meaning is here attached to ple, it is not so in Gul ru ple 











lele of Western Baray, IC, Vol ТУ, pp. 59-60. In this рге-АйКо- 
rian inseription the god Vrah Kamrateh AS Tripuréntakelvara holds 
proprietary right (siddhi) over the slaves, cattle, fields and gardens. This in- 
terpretation accords well with the modern usage of sirthi, one of the meanings 
of which is exclusive right (Vacanamukrama, Vol. V, p. 1349). 

73 IC, Vol. WM, pp. 41-42. That the Mratafi Khloñ Sri-Satngramada- 
runa gives away (parigraha) all the slaves to Teh Umi in proprietary right 
сап be surmised from the other gift mentioned in the inscription, viz., the dam 
of Lablch Veh along with the adjacent low lands. For similar use of the 
word in Indian literature, sce Apte, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Vol. M, p. 
973.— t is interesting to note that, as early as the 7th century A. D., the ins- 
cription of Tan Клай (v. 16) uses the word parigraha most probably 
sense of a recruiter (IC, Vol. 1, p. 9). The word thus might bave ori 
denoted a person charged with procuring gifts for the king. 

74 bidi, Vol. П, pp. 123-24 (A, 6-7 ; B, 3). 

75 Ibid. p. 74. 

76 lbid. p.79, V7. 
































kmi, equally the personal name of a slay 
means he who exerts himself (kmi) as 
ready seen, the term may contrast with 
indicate by and large all slaves wh 
freedom. 
Epigraphy of the Aókorian period 
with anak phle another expression, viz. 
the inscription of Prasat Car (979 A. 
"Gunapandita gives to Karhsteñ Sri-Rajay 
of Кили phle. A second reference to tH 
made in this inscription when it states that 
land of Тарай is reserved for the beast 
who furnish oil to Liñgapura’. In a note ad 
lation of the first passage, Coedes asks, 
serfs tied to the land 7"? Ніз hypothesis soon takes the form 
‘of certitude and he translates the second passage as ‘slaves 
‘of this land? As regards the significance of the term occur- 
ring in the inscription of Prasat Arnpil Rolum (IC, Vol. VI, p. 
101, note 2), Coedes observes that the meaning of phle is not 
«lear. There is, however, little justification for this statement 
because, long before his publication of this in@kiption, it was. 
he who pointed out in connexion with the term anak phle 
“ple (mod. phle) signifying ‘fruit’, these persons (anak phle) 
‘constitute ‘the usufructuary, the human revenue of the villages 




















797 Ibid., pp. 200-01, Toot Tramua (К. 582), 1.6. C 


78 Prasat Kok Po, Door-jamb V, 11. 70-71, FEO, Vol. XXXVII, р. 
407 : Prasat Ampil Rolum (К. 162), Text IT, 1. 7, IC, Vol. VI, p. 101. The. 
stele of Prasat Тао! Сиб (К. 143). c, 16, (ibid., р. 220) uses the word 
sopakara (in usufructuary right) to qualify the gift of slaves by the Khlofi 
Vala. 

79. Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 143 and 146, note 1 (К. 257, 1123-26). 

80 Ibid. p. 147. From the inscription it is not clear whether the 
Mratàfi held the slaves in usufructuary right, If it was not so, there can 
be no question of his transferring the proprietary right over these slaves 

io the Kasten. On the other hand, it may be that the Mratàt was the full 
ewnef of the slaves and transferred paly the right of enjoyment of these 
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| masters had only usufructuary right. 


f fle when used in connexion with the 


idea of recompense is not really conveyed 
hodern Khmer. Semantically, it can better 


се 


coming under this category are described 

usly in the inscriptions as anak mrtakadhana™, khhum avr 

1a santana," or simply khiwh santana.” There агер however, 
many inscriptions which, without giving atechnical name, men- 
tion slaves as forming part of the family inheritance. Опе 
typical example may be cited from the Prasat Капор inscrip- 
tion (northern door-jamb, Il. 27-28): “The lands and the 


e 

ві Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 28, N. 1 (Prah Ko). 

82 Ibid, Vol. 111, p. 166 (K. 89, Ш. 24-26). The inscription bears the 
date Saka 924 (1002 A. D.). 

83 The same observation may be made with regard to the lands which 

ling to this inscription the master-founder received (ll. 11-12). Here 
the confusion is complete since Cocdes translates oy daksina phle yaj&a by 
“en cadeau comme honoraires pour le sacrifice’ (given in gift as honorarium 
for the sacrifice). 

34 Ibid., Vol. IIT. p. 168. 

BS Stele of Phimanakas; North Door-jamb, JC, Vol. III, p. 201. 

86 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 49 : Prasat айе, B, 1.34. 

87 Ibid., Vok III, p. 139, Literally the expression means ‘slaves 
of the relatives, Both ascendant" (cf. ibid , Vol. УП, p. 117, 
‘note 1). Does this imply that the family understood as such held the proprie- 

Im that ease, the passage quoted will indeed р 
and nonreligious slavery in ancient 
Phnof Prah Net Prah (K. 216). 2 
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slaves that his clan (gotra) gives in inheritance to Stefi Mahen- 
Фати, all this Ste: Mahendráni gives to his children and grand- 
ehildren.”"* 

It is admitted that quite a sizable number of Khmer ins- 
criptions give meticulous details of the price or sale or exchange 
of slaves. These references, however, only prove the existence 
of chattel slavery in ancient Cambodia, since they concern 
people already reduced to slavery. It may be noted also that 
so far no technical term to deSignate them specially is found. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the existence of certain 
sources of slavery is not corroborated by epigraphy. First, 
there was nothing similar to the vaday-ahrra (опе who makes 
himself a slave after being seduced by a slave woman, Narada, 
ч. 28) type of slave. In the passage already quoted from the 
account of Tcheou Ta-kouan relating to the birth of a childs to ^ 
а slave woman by a stranger in the bouse," nothing of 
the degradation of the paramour of the slave woman ; the pre- 
sumption is that he did not lose his status. Secondly, giving 
up the life of a religieux did not lead to slavery. Narada 
indeed would make us believe that such a person ( — 
āvasita, v. 38 )Will be a perpetual slave of the king and 
be redeemed. We have at least one example where the oppó- 
site seems to be the social reality. The reference is to the 
history of Sadasiva Jayendrapandita. According to the 
Sanskrit text of the Sdok Kak Thorn inscription, all the priests 
of the devaraja were yatis.* Scholars are generally agreed that 
these priests had to take the vow of celibacy.” This, however, 
із not the whole meaning of the term yati and, since the word 
is found in the Sanskrit part of the text, it is better to take it 
in the sense it is used in Classical Sanskrit. Hence yari should 









Tbid,, Vol. V, pp. 128, 131. -* 
v. 31, BEFEO, Vol. XLIII, p.99. senh 5 
90 Р. Dupont in hi» introduction to the iasceiptloh of Sok кок 
"Thoi (ВЕРЕО, Vol. XLIII, р. 66). 
91 Fora different view, cf. inot, "Notes TIN 
Vol. XV, No. 2). Weare inclined to accept ‘of Fut. 
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‘signify a mendicant who has renounced the world. This view 
appears to be confirmed by the use of the term phsik (to cause 
to leave the life of а religieux) in the Khmer part of the text** 
which narrates how king Süryavarman 1 made him abandon 
the religious life in order to give him in marriage with the 
younger sister of his principal queen, Viralaksmi. The inscrip- 
tion further states that Sadasiva now got the name of Jayendra- 
pandita, the rank of Кайзгей, and the function of rajapurohita 
and of khloñ karmmantara eka. Further, there is nothing in 
the inscription to show that, after his marriage, Sadisiva lost 
the position of purohita of the devaraja, which he had held as a 
member of the matrilineal family of Sivakaivalya that had 
the pretension of enjoying the exclusive privilege of furnishing 
the priests of the devarija. Instead of being punished with 
“perpetual slavery, Sadssiva was thus highly rewarded. This 
departure from the traditional Brahmanical position can per- 
haps be explained by the intensive incursion of Buddhism in 
‘Cambodia since the days of Rajendravarman, and Buddhism 
permits the abandonment of the life of a bhikkhu more than 



















M Lan, slavery by the sale of a free тай у oneself or 
ofa dependant is not known from epigraphy. While there is 
absolutely no epigraphic evidence of the sale of oneself, folk- 
tales, which cannot be dated earlier than the 15th century, know 
such cases. Thus in the story of the four bald-headed men, the 
basketamaker and the elephant-driver offer to become the slaves. 
e of is ا‎ who would rescue them from the miserable condi- 

P dion in which they fell. Of the sale of a dependant, there is 

‘one dubious reference in the inscriptions. This refers to the 
obscure transaction between Vap Paramasiva of Gajapura and 
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the Karhsten, already referred to."* This, as we have seen, 
may better be taken as a case of mortgage which resulted in 
the temporary servitude for the grandson of the Vap ; but this 
cannot be accepted as an example of outright sale of the 
child. 

Slavery for indebtedness (according to Narada, mahatah 
tat mocitah becomes the slave of his benefactor) is also not 
known from epigraphy, though there are cases where landed 
property was sold out to accomplish rajakarya, i.e., payment of 
taxes and tributes.” Cases of servitude duc to indebtedne: 
оп the other hand, is known from folktales. Thus in the story 
of Thmenh-chey (Оһапайјауа), his mother borrowed some 
money from the Sethi and handed over to him her son who 
became his slave. It may be added that this form of slavery 
was common in Cambodia till the abolition of slavery in the 
19th century.” Can it then be stated that absence of epigra- 
phic evidence of slavery due to sale and to indebtedness on the 
опе hand and their occurrence in the folktales on the other й 
fortuitous ? If it was not so, can it be said that, during ti a 
period covered by epigraphy, there prevailed in Cambodia во 1 
sort of an interdiction which prevented anybody losing — 
status of a free man as a result of sale or debt ? It is not, how- 
ever, suggested that no free-born Khmer could be reducedgto 
slavery. References have already been made to the different 
original sources of reducing them to slavery. Such terms as 
Kmer or Kli which form part of the nomenclature of slaves 
рге-Айкогіап inscriptions would prove that both the Indian 


96 Loe. cit. 

97 Prasat Car, North Door-jamb, ll. 16-17, 22, IC, Vol. IV, р. 144; 
Prasat Kok Po, Door-jamb III, v. 16 (bhupala-karyye Krte...grhnadiee tasya 
dhanani sampratidadau tan ketra-samkrüntokam) ; Door-j&mb V, П. 12-13, 
BEPEO, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 401, 405. 

98 Р. Bitard, ‘La merveilleuse histoire de Thmenh chey l'Astucieux," 
Framce-Arie, Nos. 116-17 Gan.-Feb., 1956) and 121-122 June-July. 
1956). 

99 Adb. Leclere, Codes cambodgiens, Scction—Kram Basil. 

100 Ku Kmer in IC, Vol. I1, p. 146 (1.6) ; for klik, see supra, note 14. 
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settlers who belonged, it may be reasonably inferred, to the 
aristocracy and the autochthonous people of the country 
could be rendered slaves. The account of Tcheou Ta-kouan, 
already cited, suggests that no free-born Cambodian could be 
enslaved. This may be a misstatement. What the Chinese envoy 
intended to say was perhaps that only the savage mountain 
People could be purchased as slaves. This may have been 
the state of things during the Айког period which was also the 
most glorious period of Cambodian history. In the subse- 
quent period of decline, the Cambodians under political domi- 
nation of the T'ai people lost their position of dignity and 
hence could be reduced to slavery by sale or on account of in- 
debtedness. 
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Supplement 
xv 


SOCIAL LIFE AS REFLECTED IN MAURYA 
AND SUNGA TERRACOTTAS* " — 
Ramesh Kumar Billorey, Student of the Dept. of 
AIHC, Calcutta University 





In their diversity and spontaneity, the terracottas of the 
Maurya and $ийра age give an insight into contemporary 
Indian social life. Quite a large number of clay figurines of 
various types found at ancient sites like Pataliputra, Taxila, 
Mathura, Ahicchatra, Kauiimbi, Tamluk, Chandraketugarh, 
etc., include those with secular motifs such as, the representa- 
tions of *Mithuna’ and ‘Dampati’ figures, Bacchanalian scenes, 
picnic party, joyride on an elephant, musicians, dincing figures, 
etc., which suggest an age of leisure and dalliance." 

The clay figurines of the period under survey, with their 
varied modes of coiffure, costume and elaborate jewellery, 
furnish ample material for a study of the fashions current in 
the society. 


* [The revised copy of the paper was received on 2.12.70.—Ed.] 

1 V. S. Agrawala, Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, figs. 230, 233, 234 ; Marg, 
Vol. XXII, Dec., 1969, fig. 13 ; 4 
5; LXXXV-A ; also ibíd., 1954-55, p. 20, Pl. XXXIX. 

2 A.K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, New 
York, 1965, pp. 20-21, figs. 23, 57.60; Agrawala, op. cit., figs. 224-34 
“Terracotta figurines of Ahicchatra', Ancient India, No. 4, January, 19: 
XXXI. (11, 16). XXXII (12,14), XXXII (19, 20, 22), XXXIV (29 to 34) and 
XXXV (41,48) ; Lalit Kala, No. 6, October. 1959, figs. 1-446, 16-17 ; Indian 
“Archaeology, 1957-58, Pls. LXXXIV. 1, XXXVII. 4; 1956-57, РІ. LXXXV- 
ABC; Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, fig. 13 ; S. К. Saraswati, A Survey of 










































ions at Kausambi, РІ. 47 (figs. 7 
R- C. Majumdar, Pl. XXXIV, figs. 
riya Velbliiga (Hindi). 
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Both mêubfiwomen of higher as well as lower castes, 
rich and pool alike, adorned their bodies with various types of 
ornaments made of gold, silver, pearls, gems? and beads of 
semi-precious stones besides those of copper and clay; these 
seem to have varied according to the financial condition or 
social status of an individual as also local traditions. The 
ladies, who were as fond of adornment as they have been in 
all ages, are shown wearing earrings of various shapes and 
designs, torques, bracelets, armlets and anklets besides a large 
variety of necklaces and girdles of several beaded strings. The 
girdle was extremely popular with the belles and worn over 
drapery. Other embellishments included а peculiar crossbelt- 
like ornament known as cannayira, a tiara composed of beaded 
strings worn on the forehead, and a jewel called сйфата put 
оп the turban. The men used to wear necklaces of beaded 
chains, earrings, armlets and wristlets.* 

It teresting to note that the adornments of diverse 
types used by the populace of those days are, with slight varia- 
tions in shapes and designs, still current among the village folk 

lain tribes in {different parts of India including Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, еіс" Though ornaments 
such as heavy necklaces and bracelets worn by the famous 
terracotta Yaksini from Tamluk (Midnapore District, Bengal), 
now in the Indian Institute, Oxford, are not in vogue in 
present-day Bengal, a number of sculptures including those of 
the Pala and Sena periods show that such adornments were 
actually in fashion? The females of the said periods were no 

































3 Age of Imperial Unity, p. 574. 

4 К.К. Ganguly, "Ornaments in Ancient India’, JISOA, Vol. X, 1942, 
рр. 142-45. 

5 Verrier Ewin, The Tribal Art of Middle India, p. 14, figs. 6-31; The 
Tribal World of Verrier Elwin, Pis. facing pp. 145, 161, 176, also see Jyoti 
Sen and Р. К. Das Gupta, Ornaments in India (in the press). 

6 Saraswati, op. eit., pp- 110-15 ; РІ. XIX, fig. 85. 

7 Kramrisch, “Pala and Sena Sculpture’ 
29, 31, etc. ; Zimmer, Art of Indian Asia, Vol. 
iion Sculpiure, ng. 43; K. К. Ganguly, Bate! 
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less fashionable than their sisters of today as is evident from 
the clay figurines with elaborate hair-dresssing and heavy 
headwears. Men used to wear knotted turbans. It appears 
to us that such spacious, picturesque and impressive headdresses 
were put on special occasions such as festivals, fairs, dance 
performances, etc., a practice current among certain tribes even 
to this day. The ladies are shown dressed in tunic or nude to 
the waist, and with а Dhoti or skirt of diaphanous muslin.’ A 
few figures appear to be fully dressed in Sari. Of the two 
interpretations admitted by Johnston regarding the dress of the 
Tamluk figurine referred to above, the more probable one 
appears to be that it wears a single garment with flounces, pass- 
ing over the left shoulder, but leaving the right one bare." Quite 
a large number of figurines show that the Indian women of all 
classes went about bare from the waist upwards .The evidence, 
corroborated by contemporary and later sculptures as well as 
Paintings, “is not only overwhelming, it is absolutely conclu- 
sive" and reflects the actual state of things." The male donned 
а Dhoti, the upper part of the body remaining usually bare. 
Sleeved coats closed in front by cloth-fasteners also appear to 
be in fashion. Scarves and girdles were used by both 
men and women. Two heads from Patni, one of a boy 
and other ofa girl, illustrate the headdresses put on by the 
children. 











The variety in costume in different regions may be due 
partially to the original differences in culture and was in part 





Verrier Elwin, The Tribal Art of Middle India, р. 55. 
9 Coomaraswamy, op. cit.» р. 21. 3 

10 Kramriseh has referred to a plaque showing the entire costume along 
with a thooped’ kind of Dhoti ; see ‘Indian Terracortas’, JISOA, Vol. VIII, 
1939, p. 107, РІ, IX. 

11 Е.Н. Johnston, “A Terracotta Figure at Oxford', J/SOA, Vol. X, 
1942, pp. 94-102. 

12 Charles Fabri, A History ef Indian Dress, p. 3; G. S. Ghuryc, 
Indian Costume, p. 207 ; also see R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 573. 
10 
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the consequence of the climatic conditions? Foreign influence 
is also noticed in the fashions of dress."* 

Some terracotta figurines from Bulandibigh are distin- 
guished on account of their fluttering skirts and appear to be 
dancing girls. Despite the great affinity noticed in the poses 
of these figures with those of the present-day Manipur and 
Naga dancer," it is difficult to say whether these particular 
dance forms are as old as that period, even though the tradi. 
tion of the art of dance goes back as far as the chalcolithic 
period as is evident from the bronze dancing girl from 
Mohenjo-daro. 

A few terracotta finds from Mathura, Кашаты, Basarh, 
etc., reveal foreign ethnic affinities. Two heads from the last 
mentioned site clearly reveal Perso-Hellenistic infuence.* The 
foreigners moved freely among the indigenous population 
adding colour to the scene, and naturally drew attention of 
the artist working in clay due to their conspicuous headgears, 
apparel and facial features. 

‘Thus the elegant terracottas of the period under review 
reflect the “luxury and decadence of the court life"? on the 
‘one hand and the wealth and prosperity of the middle classes 
of those days on the other. 

It may be remarked that none of the secular plaques pro- 
vides us with a glimpse of the other—the darker—side of life. 
The sculptures in clay as well as stone illustrate the ‘love of 
life or joy taken in existence’, the sole fortunate exception being 
а fragmentary relief from Sarnath" representing an unfortu- 
nate woman grieving over some unknown loss or sad event 














13 Ghurye, op. cit., p. 205. 
14 V. S. Agrawala, Indian Art, pp. 313-14. 
15 H.D. Sankalia and M. К. Dhavalikar, "The Terracotta Art of 
India’, Marg, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, December, 1969, p. 40. 

16 Loc, cit. è 

17 S. Subrawardy, Prefaces, University of Calcutta, 1938, p. 40. 

18 Coomaraswamy, op. cit.» р. 20 ; Kramrisch, Indian Sculpture, Calcutta, 
3933, PI. III, ба. 11. 
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reminding us that life was not all fun, laughter and sunshine, 
but that tragedy, tears and a shade of sorrow were also part of 
The reasons of the depiction of only the lighter and bright- 
er side of life seems to be that the artist had to consider the 
tastes and preferences of his clientele who naturally preferred 
to decorate their drawing rooms with a plaque representing 
men and women indulged in merry-making and love—scenes of 
drinking, dancing, picnic parties or amorous couples, etc., 
rather than a picture of a sorrowing lady with her face bent 
down in extreme dejection. 
Most of the terracotta animal figures from Mathura, 
Ahicchatra, etc.,!* are apparently toys and show that, after all, 
the children are the same in all ages and lands. 





19 V. S. Agrawala, op. cit-, р. 315, figs. 238-40. 











XVI 
GAMBLING IN EARLY INDIAN ЕРІСВАРНЅ 


Samaresh Bandyopadhyay, Centre of Advanced Study 
in AIHC, Calcutta University 


Gambling with dice is known in India from the time of the 
Rgveda. In fact, a hymn refers to the ‘fascination exercised by 
gambling and the ruin caused by addiction to What 
light is thrown on this institution, which played so significant 
a part in our social life as to turn a king into a beggar over- 
night or doing just the reverse, by our epigraphical literature, 
vast and varied, is worth considering, though difficult to 
do full justice to the subject. 

Our legal texts including the Manusmrti not only describe 
gambling as one of the most pernicious vices that a king 
should shun by all means? and condemn it but also strictly 
forbid it." Likewise, in some epigraphic records also gambling 
has been deemed as a bad practice and prohibited. Thus, the 
Sirpur stone inscription af Mahaiivagupta* while referring to 
the conditions for the gift mentioned in the record states that 
the sons and grandsons of the donees will also enjoy the gift if 
they are not addicted to bad practices like gambling, visiting 
Prostitutes, etc. Significantly enough, the Purushottamapuri 
plates of the Yádava king Rimacandra (c. 1271-1311 А.Р.) 














1 Op. cit., X. 34 ; cf. also The Vedic Age, cd. R. C. Majumdar, p. 
396. * 

2 VIL47. 50. 

з Ibid., MI. 159-60. 

4 Ibid. IX. 221-28. Narada (ХУП.8) and Bfhaspati (XXXVI. 1) how- 
ever, permit gambling, if the gamblers pay to the king the share due to him. 
5 Ep. Ind, Vol. ХІ, p. 192. 

6 Ibid, Vol. XXV, pp. 218,225. 
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Prohibits this practice in a gift estate (dyatapracaro—"pi niva- 
ғатуађ). 

Though gambling has often been condemned in strong 
terms as is shown above, its practice seems to have continued 
throughout the ages as is apparent from a large number of 
references to it in our literary sources? What is interesting in 
this connection is the evidence of an inscription* of the time 
of king Durgagana dated Vikrama 764 (689 A.D.) from Jhalra- 
patan (Rajasthan). Quite in keeping with the literary descrip- 
the record refers to the attending of gambling parties by 
kings. It speaks of one Voppaka and describes him as the 
superintendent of the gambling parties attended by rich kings. 
‘The expression used for "the superintendent of gambling’ in 
the inscription is Dyatasabhapati which seems to correspond to 
the Dyütàdhyak;a of some literary text referred to by Monier- 
‘William: 


Apart from revealing the fact that gambling was commonly 
practised in the society in spite of the proclamations prohibiting 
it and that kings sometimes used to take part in it, our epigra- 
phic records tend to show that gambling sometimes even 











7 Ch, Armara's Namal/Aganuiasana, ed. Har Dutta Sharma and N. 
G. Sardesai, Poona, 1941, p. 235; Monicr-Williams, A Sanskryt-English 
Dictionary, 1899, р. 500. 

8 Ind. Ant., Vol. V, pp. 181 

9 Cf. Yudhisthira's participation in gambling referred to in the Mahn- 
Bharara which also condemns gambling (Kis te dyutena rajendra bahu-doqe na 
manada 1 devane bahavo dogs tasm3! tat parivarjJayet || Srutas-«te. yadi va 
атнаћ Pangavo hi Yudhisthiras | sa rijyass. semahat sphitan bhrütivi ca 
qridal-opaman [1 Dyste haritavan агу rasmád — Чула na rocayel] 

10 Op. eit., p. 500. Та some inscriptions of the Ganjam-Srikakulam 
region, occurs the expression akjaialin, aksalalika or arkaialin"(Ind. And., 
Vol. XIII, P. 123; Bhandarkar's List of Inscriptions, Nos. 1679, 1496-97 ; Ep. 
ind., Vol. XXIV, p.173; Vol. XXIX, p. 40 and note, and p. 43) which 
Kane (History of Dharmaiàstra, Vol. 111, p. 976) took to mean ‘the keeper 
of the gambling hall’. But, the correct meaning of the expression which sema 
tobe the Sanskritised form of Akkasile, is "goldmith (Sircar, Ind. Ep 
Gloss., p. 15). 
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formed a source of state revenue. The Vilavatti grant?! of the 
Pallava king Sirnhavarman of the sixth century A. D., while 
recording the gift of a village, states that ‘whichever taxes are 
realisable in this gift village such as /oha-carma-kar-apana, 
taxes from the shops maintained by metal and leather workers, 
pajakara (professional tax from silk weavers), praváragcara 
(tax for the maintenance of spies), rajju (tax for the mainten- 
ance of surveyors), pratihara (tax for the maintenance of gate- 
keepers collecting tolls or for entry into the royal palaces), 
ápar-ájivika (tax from shopkeepers, etc.), as also the dues from 
the ndhala .(outcastes), mukhadharaka (masked actors), Küpa- 
dariaka (water-diviners), tantravaya (weavers), dyūta (gambling 

dha (marriage) and napita (barber) and the cess payable by 
the artisans who enjoyed land endowed with all exemptions 
—all such taxes due to us have been given to this donee as 
brahmadeya'J* Thus the record refers to gambling and descri- 
bes it as a source of income. But, such income from a gift- 
village, as stated in the inscription, the king did not accept. It 
went to the donee as a brahmadeya. Gambling as a source of 
revenue is also reflected in the Mangrol (Kathiawád) inscription 
of Vikrama 1202 (1145 A.D), which mentions a daily tax of 
one КаКй on In the Bilhari inscription' of 
Kalacuri Yuvaraja П of Tripuri, occurs an expression dyüta- 
kaparda which literally seems to mean kaparda collected from 
dyüta, i.e., gambling, and this interpretation gains support from 
the Mangrol inscription referred to above. But, as V. V. 
Mirashi points out, the context of the inscription suggests that 
dyüta-kaparda denoted the name of a coin which was smaller 
























11 Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, pp. 298,303. 

12 Sircar, Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 61. 

13 Bhavnagar Inscriptions, pp. 158 fI. ; cf. also V. V. Mirashi, Corp. 
Ins. Ind., Vol. ТУ, p. 223, note 8. 

14 CK. Pügephala-marics Íupihi-prabhrtiqa Bhangesu Bharake-pauras— 
tu vith ca prati ca kaparddi dyata-kaparddas-iu iako-varttükam (v. 80 of 
the inscription ; cf. Corp. Ins, Iad., Vol IV, pp- 215, 223). 
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than а kaparda, as the epigraph refers to a payment by the 
dyüta-kaparda. Mirashi is also of the opinion that it was so 
called because it was frequently used as a stake in gambling. 
If Mirashi's opinion is accepted, then the dynta-kaparda may 
be compared, to the dyütabija of the Trikandalera which 
Monier-Williams explains ‘as a cowrie, a small shell used as a 
coin and in playing’.** 








15 Ор. cit., p. 500. 
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Amba Jataka 20 

Ambastai 118 

Ambasiha 9, 110, 117-18 

Amba stha-Vaídya 9 


2 








Ambattan 68, 118 

‘America 64 

Amoghavarsa 111 

Ampalavasi 68 

Anak agama 133-35 

AnükMabhtta 135 

Anak jamnvan 135 

Anak mrtakadhana 138 

Anak phle 137 

Anak vrahti prasada 135 

Ananda 42 

Anantavarman Codagahga 1050 

Anáthapindaka 19-20 

Au Chhieng 129 

Andál 118-19. 

Andagar 89 

Andhra Pradesh 10, 36-37, 90, 110 

Айа in East Bibar 112 

Aügárapolikà 101 

Айгана 5 

Aügirasa 32, 50 

Айко Borei 131n. 

Ahkor Thoth 129, 134 

Annabhoga 4 

Annamalai 118 

Antagadadasio 111 

Antarvedi between the Сайда and 
‘Yamuna 116 

Antojata 1260 

Antraiugtha 100 

Anuloma marriage 56-57, 86 

— 91 

Apastamba 26n, 36 

Appar 91-92, 95 

Apte 136n. 

Appa 100 

Агага 61-64 

Arcot District 92 

Ardhanári 96 
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Ardhanáriivara 6, 106 

Arhat 47, 75 

Arîndama 116-17 

Arizona 67 

Arjuna 35 

Arta marriage 56n 

Arstitena 54 

Апат! 60 

Arthalatra 5, 21, 22 am. 3 
Sin Tio 788, Tae La 26e 

Arthuna inscription 102 

Asankhali plates 163 

Atoka 23n, 76, 100 

Adokan Rock Edict I 100 

Assaliyana 50 

Axsalayana Sutta 50 

Assam 67-68 

Astadhyayi 260, 750, 101, 110 

Astangahydaya 100 and n 

‘Asura marriage 55, 56 and а 

Atandombal 37 

Atharvaveda 16 

Atiranacandelvara 93 

Attahasa 49 

Atthitka 83 

Avadanakalpalara 43n. 

Avesta33 

Aymonier 122, 133 

Ayodhya 110 





Bandi 85 
Bandyopadhyay, S. 4, 6, 8-9, 11, 148 
Bongert 125 


Bantay Prav 130, 1350; inscription 
125a 
Barahpur, Gazipur District 38 
Baray 1360 
Bareilly District 117 
Barik 6 
Baroda State 90 
Barrackpur plate 107, 113 
Basarh 146 
Bassak Romduol 1350 
Baudhàyana 13, 24 
Baudhayana-dharmasitra 740 
Bave-Naykitth 37 
Bayon 130 
Beal 790, 84а 
Bedar 68 
Bennavali-Janneguru 37 
Beria 68 
Bernard-Thiery, S. 1400 
Bestha 68 
ditraka 100 
Bhatalpur Districit 114 
Bhagavadgira Sán 
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Bharata clan 30 

Bharata-mallika 117 

Bharata War 52-53, 59, 61 

Bharella image inscription 1160 

Bhàyakavi-lí&na 85 and n 

Bháskaravarman §2a 

Bhatía —Bálacandra 80; Bhadrasvimin 
80; Bhavadeva 104 

Bhattacharya, N. N. 3-4,7, 63 

Bhattasali, N. K. 115 

Bhavabhati 6 

Bhavnagar inscription 1500 

Bhavani 106 

Bhiksatana 96 

Bhilsa 106 

Bhima, Kaivarta ruler 112 

Bhisma 34, 58 

 Bhojanakufühala 5 

Bhondari 65 

Bhopal 111 

Bhowal plate 113 

Bho 103, 106 

Bhujahgatrása 96 

Bhunjia 65 

Bhoriststi 11 

Bhüsiká 100 

Bhotal Pandya 63-64 

Bidaspes 1110 

Bihar 111, 114, 117 

ihari inscription 150 

Billava 68 

Billorey, R. К. 11, 143 

Jn 
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Brahmadeva 33 

Brahma-K satra 10, 29 and n 

Brabma-K satriya 113 

‘Brahma marriage 55, 56n 

Brahman 50, 91, 94,96, 103, 107-08 

Brahmana 6-7, 10, 18,20 and n, 21- 
22, 23n, 25,29 and n, 34n, 36, 38, 
45-51, 54-57, 61, 76n, 77, 78 апап, 
79-81, 82 and n, 84-85, 87, 108-09, 
116-17 

Brühmasadhammika Sutta 49n, 50-51 

Brahmanasarvasva 115 

Brahmagaspati 31 

Brahmanavagga 470, 50 

Brahma Sanaakumara 47 

Вгаһапа-ая Г 94-96 

Brahma-sthina 60 

Brahmasutra 81 

Byhatkatha 6 

т һагзаўыига 10, 44, 990 

Bàdali Pannayya 37 

Buddha 7, 20,42, 46-48, 50 











Cálukya dynasty 113 
Cambodia 11, 121-22, 124 and n, 
127-29, 132, 1380, 139-41 

Campa 130 

Can-cum 1230 
Сайсуай 1310 

Cangala 20, 38, 47, 84 
Candella 8 
Candeiánugraba-mürti 96 
Candra (moon) 108-09. 
Candra dynasty 9 
Candragupta Maurya 10 
Candraketugarh 143 
Candrápida 81 
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Candraprabhà 117 
Cundraickhara 96, 117 
Candrasena 85 

cannavira 144 

Carakasaishira 100 and n 
сат 107 

Carmakira 86 
Caturvargacintamant 99 
Cehgüru 36 

Ceylon 83 

Chakkyar 68 

Chakladar 78n, 840 
Chakravarti, A. K. 3,8, 11, 121 
Chaliyan 68 

Chamar 65 

Champa 1240 

Chandogya Upanişad 48 
Chandrehe inscription 107 
Chanana, Devaraj 11 
Channarayapatna Taluk 103 
"Chapati 98, 101 

Chateswar temple inscription 105 
Chatterjee, А. К. 37, 11,39 
Chattopadhyay 67n 
Chattopadhyaya, D. P. 70n 
‘Chebrolu inscripticn 107 
Chenab 110 

Cheruman 64 

Chetti 68 

Chib-chi-r'o 82 and n 
Chitore #2 

Chitradurga (Chitaldrug) 110 
Сйгак! 86 

Chittaps 106 

Chittur District 37, 90 
Cochin Nayar Regulation 70 
Coda clan 112-13 
Codrington 64n 


Coedes, 
127; 1280, 129n, 130 and m 131 
ДИ т Id and o, 13934, 197, 


Cola clan 113 
_ Coomaraswamy, 
oman А. к. 143m, 1450, 








Cowell, E. B. 770, 78n, 79, 80n, 81, 
52m: Sin, 84n, 85 and n, son 

calamari 144 

Cuddalore 92 

Cuddapah District 10,36 

Cullavagga 19, 42 

Cunningham 82a 

Cuttack District 165 

Dacca District 114-16 

Dadhica 33 

dahivad 2 99 

Daiva marriage 55, 560, 

Daksindmorti 95-96 

Diksinitya 113 

“Dar 98 

Dalton 660 

Damaru 107 

Damayanti 4 

Dandá 75 

Danasagara 115 

рам а-ртапиа slave 128-29 

Dandasi 65 

Dange 31, 33 and n 

Door-jamb 1240, 1320, 133n, 1340, 
135n, 1370, 138 and п, 1410 

Юма 16-17, 62 

Daia-Brahmana (Dasa-Brahmana) 
Jataka 20а 

Dasaxdaraka 1260 

Daiakumiracarita 110 

Dataratha 40 

Das, D. R- 3, 5, 7, 9, 30 

Dasgupta, К. К. 9-10 

Dasgupta, P. К. 1440 

Das 62 

Dasiputto 126n 

Das, S. R.7 

Disya-Miva 118 

Dasyu 31,33 

Dattrima 135 

Dayad=upagata 135 

Day-agata 135 

De, B.B.3 

Decameron 43 








Decean 98, 113 
Deopada inscription 113 
Delavaliviveri 12 
Devapala 109, 111-13 
Deva Pandya 63-64 
Devapi 54 

Devaraj 126n, 127 
Devaraksita 112 
Devara marriage 11 
‘Devi 102, 104-05 
Dhammapada 7, 470, 50 
Dhanafjaya 141 
Dhárávarsa 111 
Dharma 13 
Dharmapala 111-12 
Dharmaraja-mandapa 93 
Dharwar District 36 
Dhavalikar, M. К. 1460 
Dhosa 4 

Dhosaka 4, 99 
Dhftaraştra 59, 61 


Dighanikaya 45n, 460, 47n, 500 


Dig-vàraga 107 
Draupadi 11, 53, 56, 58 
Dravida country 95 
Drona 55 

Dupont 128 

Durgadas 43n 
Durgagana 149 
Duryodhana 60 
Dvádafárka 38 
Dvaitavana 60 








Elwin, Verrier 144n, 1450 
Fabri, Charles 1450 
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Gáhad wila dynasty 114 
Gait 66n 

Gajapura 130, 140 

Gajari 96 

Gana 25, 26 and n, 27 
Ganapati (god) 106, 108 
Ganapatideva (king) 107 
Ginapatya cult 97 
Gandhasali 99 
©йо4Вагуа marriage 55, 56а 
Gancía 107 

айца 10, 104, 107, 116 
Gahskdhara 96 
Gangadikara-Okkalu 65 
Gangaperuru 10,36 
Gafgivisarjana 96 
Ganguly, К. К. 1440 
Ganiga 65 

Ganika 5 

Ganjam 149n 
Garbhagtha 94 

Garo 65-67 

Сағи a-sthana 60 
Gauda 68, 112-13 
Gauda Ambaggha 117 
Gauri 102 

Gautama 24, 26n 
Gautamiputra 7 

Gavisți 30 

Gavyan gramah 30 
Gaya 114 

Gazipur District 38 
Geryones 33 
 Gharadasiyaputto 1260 
gharage 99 

Ghárikà 101 

Ghurye, G. S. 78n, 1450, 1460 
Girija 104-05 
Girivraja-RájagFha 110 
Gira 1020 

Gode, P. K.4 

Gokhale, Sm. S. 3-4, 10, 98 
Golla 65 

Gond 65 
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Gopaya 30 
Gostha 31 

Goswami, Sm. К. 
Govardhana 28n 
Govikarty 17 
Govindacandra 116a 
Gowari 65 
Grama-kama 15 
батат 16 

Grhajata 1260, 127 
Grhejata 126n 
Gudigara 68 
Gudimallam 90,91 and n 
Guilleminet 122n 

Сий ru ta pra 137 
Gujarat 76, 95 

Gul ru ple kmi 136-37 
Gunabhara 92 
Gunadhara 92 
Gunadharaviecuram 92 
Gunádhya 6 

‘Guntur District 110 
Gupta, Sm. C. 6 
Gurdon 67а 

Gurgl inscription 105 
 Gurukkal 68 
Gurukula system 59 
 Hairika 85 





Harta, Pusyabhüti king 77 and n, 78- 
82, 83 and n, 86 

 Hargacarita 77, 78n, 81 

Hartland 640. 

Helava 68 

Hemakára 85 

Heracles 33 

Hillebrandt 33 

Hina-jacco 21 

Hinduism 8: 

Hindu succession Act 71 

iga (asafoetida) 100. 

Hiralal 65а 

Hitopadeta 41n 

Hiven-tsang 19n, 77 and n, 79, 82-81, 
86 

Holeya 65, 68 

Honnesvara 37 

Hosacote plate 93 

Hosagunda 37 

Нова 112-13 

Igati 99, 101 

Idabgai community 116 

Tdariks 101 

Tiga 65 

His 

Yksváku clan 110 

Шай 52 

Indra 16, 30-34 

Indragadh 103 ; inscription 104 

Indraprastha 111 





Jainism 61, 88, 91 





Jajhoti 82а 
Jalandhara 96 

Jalari 65 

Jamataggi 49-50 

Jara 128 and n, 129 

Janert, K. L. 728. 

(айга 85 

Janneya-guru 37 

Jaya 64 

Jayacandra 38 

Jayaswal, К. Р. 16а, 170, 22n 








Jayavarman Ш 132 
Jayaviravarman 129 
Jhalrapatan in Rajasthan 149 
Jhang District 110 

Jhayaka Brihmana 46 
Jhelam 110, 111a 
Jiva-Gosvàmin 119 
Jivánanda 4! 
Johnston, E. H. 145 and n 
Jus sanguinis 125-27 

Jus soli 125-27 

Jyestháryà 122 

"Kabab" 99 

‘Kadambari 78n, 81 and n, 82, 840 
Kadir 65 

Káhnura 112 

Kaikari 68 

Каййзапа!ва temple at Ellora 93, 96 
Kakint 150 

Kalabhra tribe 88 

Kalacuri dynasty 112 and n 

Kaláda 85 

Kalágeri inscription 107 

Kalhana ба 

Kálàmukha 89-90, 97 

кайг 96 

Kalinga 123 

Kalihgaka 99 

Kallan 68 

Kalliyana 37 
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Kamar 65 

Kámarüpa 76, 82 

Kamasutra 10, 13, 74n, 750, 780, 
вап, 850 

Kambuja 121 

Кайамей 130-31, 1370 

Кайфмей Sri-Rájapativarman 137. 

Кайуа! 125 

Капет, KAficypuram 89, 93, 96 

Kanduka 106 

Kane, Р. V. 430, 56n, 78n, 790, 800, 
82n, 840, 850, 149n. 

Kaniska 76 

Kabkála 96 

Katkaga 104 

Kanloà Kamrateh AS Rájaguh& 125— 
26 

Kannada 113, 120 

Kannuvan 68 

Капаш) 77а 

Kanva 60 

Káoyakubja 116 

Kanyakumart 76 

Kapadia 66n 

Kápilika 6, 90, 94, 97 

Kápálikar 89 








Karnátaka 95, 98-99, 101, 118 
Kartikeya 107-08 
Kartrikeya-sthana 60 

Karvan 90-91 

Казага 101 

Kashmir 54, 76 
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Katî 114 

Kassapa 56 

Kostürika 104 

Kathaka 86 

Kathasoritstgara 6 and n,41, 43 
Kathiawad 150 

Küthaka Sarshira 16n 


Kautimbî 143, 146 

Kaustubha 104 

Кау 21, 22 and n, 27n, 580, 770, 
101, 126 and п, 127, 129, 131, 135 

Kavacandi 99-100 

Kavati 68 

Каен 105, 110 

Kawar 68 

Káy&rohana 90 

Küyastha community 114, 116 

Káyàvatàra 90 

Keith 30n, 32, 33, 

Kekaya 110 

Kelasi 68 

Kerala 67.71, 110, 111 

Keyûra 104 

Khajura, Khajurah 82n 

Khalimpur plate 112 

Kha pd ahata Jataka 19 

Khandela inscription 106 

Kharakhanda 99-100 

Kharod inscription 103 

Khasa 112-13 

‘Khasi 7, 65,67, 70 


Nayar Act 71 
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Кий phle 137-38 

`КАйшй santana 138 

Кһйишйз teh 132and n 

Kîkata 31 

Kilekayata 65 

Kin-p'eou-pin-chen 132 

Kirãta 96 

Kid, Kling (Kaliàga) 123, 1240, 
141 and n 

Kiwi pradana 135 

Kedumbaiar 93 

Kok Can 128 

Koláfica 116 

Komati 65 

Kothpoh Thoth 1350 

Kona dynasty 106 

Koracha 65 

Koraga 68 

Kosala 110 

Kosiya-gotta 18 

Kottai Vellala 68 

Kramrisch, S. 1440, 145n, 1460, 

Krisharajapet Taluk inscription 107 

Krishnavakkar 68 

Krodafica 116 

Кїра 55 

Kena Vasudeva 33, 54, 59, 1102 
cult 95 


Kyra 135 
Комга marriage 55, Sén 


Ksatriya & 10, 18, 23, 24 and n, 29n, 
35,45, 54-57, 59, 61, 760, 72, 82- 
вз, 87, 109, 113 

Ksemendra 430 

rir 4,99-100 

 Kyiraprakára 4, 99-100 

Ku ай je ple walan 136 
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INDEX 161 
Kulapati Saunaka 60 Lihgapura 137 
Kulasckhara A]vàr 118 Liga Purana 93 
Kulika 25, 112-13. Lingat, R. 140n 
Kulina 116 Liügodbhava 96 
Kulinism 115, 117 Lohagrám inscription 108 
Kulottuága III 116 Той 124 and n 
Kumara (king of KAmarüpa) 82 Той Las 132 


Kumáragupta 26n 

Kumbara 65, 68. 
Kumbhakonam 59n 
Kumbhalgarh inscription 108 
Kusskuma 104. 

Kundodara 64 

Kunti 54 

Kurava 68. 

Kurmi 68 

Kuruba 65 

Kurukkal 68 

Kuru land 58 

Kusina 72 ; sculpture 93 
Kuticaka 55 

Kuvi(dhi ?)tsa 31 

labdha 135 

Ladahacandra 116n 
Laghu-Cina 11 

Láhadapura 38 ; inscription 38 
Lahiri, A. N. 4-5, 12 

Lahiri, Sm. B. 3 

Lajjã (queen of Vigrahapála 1) 112 
Laksmana 40 

Laksmanasena 113-14 ; saibvat 114 
Laksmi 103, 105n 

Lakulio, Lakuliéa 90-91 
lakuta 91 
Lalitavistara 75a 

Lahloh Ven 1360 


Lincoln, Ralph 76n. 
Lihga 89-90, 91 and n, 92, 94 
Liagadharin cult 89, 93 


Loüvck inscription 122 

Lüders, Н. 720, 73n, 24а, 750 

Ludwig 33, 760 

Lunar race 82 

Macdonell 300 

Madanapála 113-14 

Madhainagar plate 113 

Madhavi 4 

Madhuban grant 80 

Madhura Sutta 46 

Madhvacarya 119 

Mádhva school 119 

Madhava Rao, Т. 70 

Madhya Pradesh 65, 68, 111, 144 

Madiga 65, 68 

Madras—Marumakkathayam Act 
70 ; Museum 118 

майа 59 

Madurai (Mathura) 110, 1110 

Magadha 26 

Mahabalipuram 93, 96 

Mahabharata 4, 24n, 25, 260, 34n, 35, 
40, 41 and n, 52 and п, 53-55, 59 
and n, 60-63, 111, 1490 

Mahabhasya Stn. 

Mahalingam, T. V. 3, 5-6, 88 

Mahaluûga 99 

Mabapa 112 and n 

 Mahaparinibbàna Surra 420 

Maharastra 95 

маһа 99 

Mahasammata 450 

Mahativagupta 148 

Mahãsveta $1 

Mahàvagga 19, 75n. 

 Mahendra-sthàna 60. 

Mahendravarman 89, 91-93 


— 
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Mabeivara 90-91 
Mabidharapura 1320 

Mainamati plate 116n. 

Maithila Bràhmana 65 

Maitrayant Samhita 150, 16а, 170 
Maitreya 112a 

Majjhimanikaya 46-47, 49n, S00 
Majumdar, №. G. 1130, 1140 

7n, 1430, 





Majumdar, R P. 11-12 

Mala 65 

Malabar—Marriage Act 70 i region 
68 ; Wills Act 70 

Malalasekera Ша 

Malasar 68 

‘Matatimadhava 6 

Mêlava 112-13 

Malaya 110, 118 

Malayali 68 

Malayarayan 68 

Mali 65, 68 

Milini 60 

Mimatlapuram 94 

тайфе 99 

Manahali plate 113 

Manasollasa 4, 98-101 

manga 99, 101 

Mandakini 107 

Mandaliya 100 


36, 40. 77-78, 84, 870, 1260, 127, 
131,135 
Mánusa marriage 560 
МЗ. ДЬ O Md, 729, 70. 
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Mappila 68 

Maravan 65, 68 

 Mardahgika 86 

‘Martini, 5. 1400 

 Marumakkathtyam system 64 

màja-süpa 100 

Mátaüga 84 

Майра Jatoka 47 

Mitaridvan 33 

Mathana 112 

Mathura 5, 72, 74 and n, 75, 111,143, 
14647 ; Museum 93 

Matipura 82 

Mitrasena 85 

matriarchy 7 

‘Martavilasaprahosana 89 

Ma-twan-lin 132 

Maurya—dynasty 10, 21, 22 and п; 
terracotta 11, 143 

Mayne 66n 

Mayêraka 85 

Mayaravarman 117 

Megasthenes 80, 111 and n 

Mekhala 104 

Melanesian tribe 64 

Midnapore District 144 

Milindapañha 42 

Minhàjuddin 114 

Mirashi, V. V. 150 and n, 151 

Mishra, B.P. 4, 6, 10-11 

Mitaksar3 27 

Mitra, S.K. 6, 10 

Mogsallána 7 

Moben-jo«daro 146 

Mon 123 

‘Monahan 127 

Mondaru 65 

Monier: Williams 780,800, 149 and n, 

Monkey-cult 8 

‘Mookerjee 60n 

Morgan 640 

Mother-goddess 8 

Mother-right 7 





INDEX 


Moti Chandra 143n 

Motupalli pillar inscription 104, 107 

Mratêf 137n 

Mratāñ Devasvamt 136 

Мгмай Khloñ Sri-Safgr&madáruna 
1360 

Мгмай $ri-Gunapandita 137 

Mt. Bettigo 110, 118 

Mukadora 65 

Mukhopadhyay, Sm. M. 3, 10, 102 

Mukkuvan 68 

‘mukta-pottabandha 104 

Muktisvara temple at KáRcipuram 93 

Mukunda 103 

тийща 104 

Munda 68 

Mud siti 99 

Mungerian Tanti 65 

Murugan 88 

Mavar Кой 93 

Mysore 36-37, 68, 77n, 110 

Nada 75 

Nadyhvartta 99-100 

Naga 146 

Nagananda 80 and n 

Nagaraka 28 

Nágárjunikonda valley 110 

‘Naihati plate 113 

Naimis-Aérama 60 

Nalanda plate 112 

Namaligünuiasana 149n. 

Namm-á]vàr 119 

Nanda dynasty 10, 200, 21 

Nandganj 38 

Nandint 34 

NandHánugrahamüeti 96 

‘Nangudi Vellala 68 

Nanjundayya 65 n, 63n 

‘Nannappa 103-04 

‘Ninyadeva 114 

Narada 25, 270, 340, 1260, 127, 129, 
131, 134-35, 139, 141, 1480 

Narahari-tirtha 120 


hus 
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Narasifaha П 103 
Narayana 130 





Natarája 9, 95-96, 108, 
Nàteivara in Dacca District 116 
Naghar in Tippera District 116 
Nagteivara 115, 116n 

Nattavan 68 

Natyaíastra 75n 
Nayadhammakaha 1110 
Nayaka-Nayaki-bhava 119 








Nayar community 65, 67, 70-71 
Nepal 115 

New Mexico 67 

New York 143n, 

Nilakanta Sastri, К. A. 16а 
Nilgiri 54 

Nityavarga 111 

nivarana 6 

niyoga 4, 11 

Niyogi, Sm. P. 5 

Odyssey 52 

Оккака (Ikşvaku) 50. 

Oraon 68 

Orissa 9, 11 

Oxford 144. 

Paccekabuddha 47 

Padma Purana 59 
Padmávati 93 

paitrika 135 

Pakistan 114-15 

Pala dynasty 9 and n, 111-12 
Palagala 17 

Pallan 68 

Pallava dynasty 5-6, 88 
Pallaya-G&munda 37 
|Райсуай 131 
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Panda 6 

Pandaia 111 

PAndava Ша 

Pandharpur 101 

Páodiya 1110 

Pandoouoi 111n 

Panda 110, 111 and n 

Pándursüga 123 

Pandya 88, 110, 11 and n, 118 ; 
kingdom 95 

Papi 32 and n, 33 and n 

Panikkar 66n, 77а 

Pánini 750, 101, 110n 

Pannan 68 

Panrad 123 





Paramára Cämundarāja 102 

Parameśvara (Siva) 93 

Parametvara (Jayavarman 11) 132a 

Päratava 67, 84-85 

рагай 90 

Paraburima 55, 109 

Para&urámeivara temple at Gudima- 
Пат 90 

Paris 1250 

PArvatt 102, 105 

Paryulà 99-100 

Parayan 64, 68 

РМа 108 

Palopata cult 90-91, 93, 96-97 

Páiupatar 89 

Pitaliputra 92, 143 


Paurava 110 
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Penzer 6n, 43n 

Periya [var 118 

Periyapurünam 91-93 

Phanrang 133 

Phimanakas 1330, 134 and n, 1350, 
1380, 

Phkám inscription 122 

Phnom Bayah 1240 

Phnoth Cisor 1248 

Phnoíh Kanva 125 

Phnoé Prah Net Prah 1350, 1380 

Phurh Кобзіей 136 





polyandry 10-11 

Pondichery 1268 

Poona 1490 

Prabhikaravardhana 77 and n, 79-80, 
вз 

Prabodhasiva 105, 107 

Prabhatavarta 

Pradhàna (Nature) 93 

Prah Ko 1380 

Prah Nan 135n, 138 

Prah Ngouk 123 

prait 122 

Prajapati 41 

Ргаісћака 100 

— 125 

Prasat Aéapil Коой 137 and n. 

Prasat Саг 141n 

Prasat Ката! Dom 133n, 135n. 

Prasat Kantop inscription 138 

Prasat Kok Po 1350, 137n, 14In ; 
Door-jamb inscription 124 

Prasat Kravaé 1330, 134, 1350 

Prasat Prath Loveh 134, 136 

Prasat Ѕгаде 1380 

‘Prasat Та An 1240 

Prasat Toot Соф 1370 

pratiloma marriage $7 

'prowajyararira 139 





INDEX 


PraySga 114 
Prei Mien 1240 

Premi, N. R. 850 
Priyadaríika 78а, 80 and n 
Prou 122-23 
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Sorasena 111 
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Saryavarman 1 124, 132, 140 
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andn 
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Svakiya 119. 
Svümin ^ ahira 129 
Svarnakára 85 
avayaésvara 4, 56, 103 
Tabagii-i-Nasirt 114 
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Tai-kan-oy 125 
Talrtiriya $анаМ 150, 16 and n. 
таја (Arab) ба 
Takkala 65 
Taksan 16 
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96 
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Tamil country 9, 88, 93, 116 
Tamil Nadu 9, 110, 118 
Tamluk 143-45 
Тайзрий 137 
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Tarpah Doh OA 135a 
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‘Thurston, E. 65n, 640, 68a 
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‘Tigara 55 
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Tirhut 114 
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‘Tirumalpad 68 

Tirumabgai 119 

‘Tirun&vukkarasu 92, 95 
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Туаңг 34 
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Udayáditya П 123 

Udayendiram grant 93 

‘Udumbara 101 

Ulladon 68 

Ота 94 and n 

Umámabcivara 96 

Unni 68 

Upanayana ceremony 24 

Uppara 65 

urban economy 10, 14, 28 

Ürdhva-liàga 91n 

Ürdhvaretas 91 and n 

Usas 106 

Ота 104 

Uttaradhyina Satwa 42 

Untarakamikagama 94 

Uttar Pradesh 110, 114-17, 144. 

Vacananukrama 1360 

Wada 100-01 

Vadav-ahtta 139 

vade 99 

Vàg-devatà 104 

Vaidya community 9, 114, 117-18 

Vaikopthanátha temple at Кайсї- + 
puram 96 

Vaisoava A|vàrs 95 

Vaisnava cult 97 
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Vap Dirgha Hor 131, 1320 
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Уа рвуай 131 
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Vásettha 50 
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| Vasistha 26n, 34-35 
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Vasu 34-35 

{ ‘Vasudeva 59 

I Vat Ek 1350 

Уйзуйуапа 75, 84n 

Уацітака 100 

Уа vrau Катай 123 

Vayu Purana 85 
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Velvikudi 118 

Venucnada-vinodin 107 

vera Kui 136 

Vessa 46 

Vessámitta 49 

Vestikà 101 

Vigrahapála I 112 

Vijayapurt 110 

Vijayasena 107, 113-14 
Vikramaditya 6 _ 

i Vikramapura 114-15 
— 150 
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Vishavan 68 

Visou 26n, 40а 

Узео (Vasudeva) 89, 96, 103-04, 
106-09, 118 

Vignu Dharmalastra 36 

Visnu Purana 240 

Vignusmyti 740 

Visnu-sthana 60 

Visuddhimag ка 45n, 460, 470, 

Viivambhará 107 

Vitvamitra 35, 54 

Viivarüpa 34 

Viivarüpasena 1 

Visveivara 114 

Vitahavya 54 

Vivasvat-sthàna 60 

Vogel 72n 

Voppaka 149 

vré 

rata 25, 27 

Угмуа 24, 26 

Vrau 122-23. 

Vrindîvana 95 

Vrşabhantikamarti 96 

Vitni race 24n. 

Уйга 33 

Vyäsa-tīrtba 119-20 

Ward, L. F. 760. 

Watters 19n, 77n. 790, #20, 83n, Mn, 





Wiesbaden Sin 

Wynnad 68 

аба 220, 24, 26n, 270, 40; 
—— 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 





119, line 19.— 
132, line 24.— 


Read —Siddhanta: 

Add Editorial Note on "bear'—Vossibly "boar. 
‘The meat of bear was usually regarded as а for~ 
bidden food. See below, р. 100. 

Read— generations 


135, note 69, line 5.— Read—Kok Po 





149, note 


1, line 1-—Read—Amara’s > 





